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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES AND ANNUAL REPORT, 


To the honorable the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

GENTLEMEN: Wehave the honor to submit herewith the report of the 
board of trustees of the public schools for the year ending June 30, 1888. 

For statistics of attendance, accommodations, expenditures, number 
of teachers employed, with the salary of each, and other similar subjects 
of appropriate inquiry, reference is made to the accompanying reports 
of Superintendents Powell and Cook, wag are adopted and appended 
as a part of this report. 

In most respects the close of the school year 188788 marks a hope- 
ful advance in the general conditions attending our public schools and 
essential to their welfare and success. The liberal appropriations by 
Congress during the past two years for additional school buildings has 
materially reduced what two years ago was the greatest and most over- 
shadowing need of the schools, and a continuance of similar liberality 
for the next year or two will donbtless wholly supply the deficiency m 
that regard which at that time so seriously impaired their efficiency. 

The manual training and the night schools have been most success- 
fully conducted; and while, to those interested in them, the annual ap- 
propriations for their maintenance seem to fall materially shorf of their 
development and manifest capacity for good, an increasing interest in 
and disposition to sustain and foster them, both upon the part of Con- 
gress and in the community, gives hope and encouragement for their 
future. 

The relations between the teachers, the officers. and the board have 
been, in the inain, exceptionally harmonious and pleasant; the order of 
the schools has been excellent, the progress and proficiency of the pupils 
has been highly satisfactory to parents and officials alike, and the pub- 
lie schools continue to grow in favor with all classes of our citizens. 

The matters at this time most urgently needing the attention of your- 
selves and of Congress are two, viz: The needed accommodations for 
the pupils of our high schools, and the insufficient pay of our teachers; 
and with a view of presenting these urgent needs especially to your 
consideration, and through you to that of the law-making power, the 
specific recommendations of this report will be confined to these two 
subjects. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The recommendation contained in the last two reports of thioarte 
relative to a new and suitable building for ule) colored high eter 
respectfully and earnestly renewed, As stated in the last report.’ is 
) a 
the building at present used in part for the purposes of this school is in an Age 
inconvenient location for the great body of the pupils for whom it is designed Teme 
F ee ghed- 
little or no special adaptation for the purpose, and, in addition, every ayailay, it h. 
in it is urgently needed to supply the wants of the section of the city in yw 
stands for schools of lower grades. The number of pupils in attendance fee 


ly 


AES ees 

. ant fac A 

the moral and intellectual development of a large and deserving Portion of aes in 
Pop. 


ulation of the District, bearing their due share of taxation and other Public }y 
and we submit that a suitable high-school building, comparing favorably 
tion and appointments with the Washington High School, is both necessary and jy 
Lut oa fs Y and just, 
With reference to the Washington High School, the following i8 ex 
tracted from the report of the Board for the last preceding school real 
e a y 


changed only to show the facts existing last year : 


irdeng; 
In loca. 


THE WASHINGTON HIGH SCILOOL. 


Your attention is again invited, respectfully but most urgently, to the imperatiy 
necessity of enlarging the Washington High School Building. In our report for inet 
year, the following language was employed upon this subject: a 

“The present High School Building is crowded to its utmost capacity, and, With 
largely increased attendance over that of last year in the schools of the eighth grade. 
it necessarily follows either that the capacity of that building must be enlarged The 
fore the opening of the next school year, or that a large number of pupils entitled to 
admission there must be excluded for wantof accommodation. The latter alternative 
is one which, in justice to the yonth of the District and to the community, every effort 
it is hoped, will be exerted to avert.” n : 

The failure of this recommendation to meet the approval of Congress has heen at- 
tended by the unfortunate consequence, as shown by the report of Principal Lane 
that 398 of our pupils, whose proficiency and deportment have entitled them to admis. 
sion to the High School, are unavoidably denied its privileges except for one-half of 
each day of the school year. At the present rate of increase in attendance, no dim- 
inution of which is either to be expected or desired, the number of pupils so cireum- 
stanced will, for the next or succeeding year, inevitably be considerably larger, 
unless additional accommodation is provided ; resulting ina discrimination between 
equally meritorious pupils neither fair nor just, and a hurtful restriction of school 
privileges as to a large number of them, to which they should not be subjected. 

The self-obvionsly necessary enlargement thus recommended by the Board in its re- 
port for last year was antagonized, and presumably defeated, by the objection that 
the accommodation for the lower grades was also insufficient, and that, of the two, 
the latter were entitled to paramonut consideration. 

If the alternative really is to deprive either the lower or the higher grades of edu- 
cational opportunity, this Board coneurs unanimously and most heartily in the prop- 
osition above stated. It is deemed proper, however, to invite your attention, and 
through you that of the law-making power, to the following considerations, namely : 

In all grades below the High School, each school of children isunder the charge of a 
single teacher, taught in a single room, and requiring little or no apparatus or appli- 
ances for their due and efficient instruction other than such ascan be readily supplied 
to the room they occupy. Until, therefore, school bnildings adequate to the accom- 
modation of the school population of this District can be afforded, the evil can be at 
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least alleviated by the creation of a rental fund, such as was g' 
year by Congress at its last session, by the aid of which the accommodati ve hay 

can be supplemented by such as can be rented, These are saqeanas oe re td 
generally, not well adapted to the purpose, and should be availed Beenie eae 
emergency, until adequate and suitable accommodations can be eed y rea ° 

No such temporary relief, however, can be afforded the pupils of the Fe - d 

High School. In it wilt instrnetors teach, not classes, but snbjects. The act ead fe 
instruct in due ote, in the same class-rooms aud with the aid of the same me 
paratus, all the classes in the natural sciences, for example; and so it is ene acd 
structors in language, in mathematics, and in each of the sthies subjects taught. It 
js, consequently, indispensable that the High School Building should acacia ti 11 
High School pupils. Supplemental accommodations in the way of rented siogieeant 


would necessitate supplemental sets of teachers, apparatus, and appliances, which 
it would, of course, be impossible to provide, i 


In the light of these facts and with a view to the due accommodation and ad- 
yantage of all the school-going population of the District, the enlargement of the 
High School Building before the opening of the next school yearis, intthe opinion of 

J 8, 


the Board, a public necessity, urgently calling for Prompt attention at the hands of 
the Commissioners and of Congress, ‘ 


For the school year just ended, the number of 
half-day attendance, as shown by the report of the 
Lane, was 400, out of a total attendance of 997. For the current year 
the total attendance bids fair to approximate 1,200 pupils, with aeceom- 
modations for about 750; so that, inasmuch as to afford accommoda- 
tion for any part of the day to the 400 students in excess of the ca- 
pacity of the building a like number of the 750 must be unseated for 
such part of the day, it is obvious that the entire institution will prob- 
ably be limited to half-day instruction by the next school year unless re- 
lief is afforded. Notwithstanding the impossibility of appropriate relief 
through the renting of other rooms for the High School pupils pointed 
out in the foregoing extract from last year’s report, the Board has been 
compelled to resort to it, with all its disadvantages, for the present 
school year, and still the school facilities of 400 of its pupils have un- 
avoidably been cut down to one-half of each school day. 


Iven us for the current 


pupils restricted to 
principal, Dr. F. R. 


THE PAY OF TEACHERS. 


Upon this subject we beg to reproduce from last year’s report the 
following considerations, changed only to show the conditions existing 
at the time embraced by this report: 


The salary of messengers throughout the departments of the Government is fixed 
by Congress at $=40 per annum—that of what are known as assistant messengers is 
$720 per annum; while the average salary of the cultivated men and women who 
constitute the teachers of our public schools is limited to $670 per annum, or only $10 
per annum more than that of a laborer in the departments. All reside in the same 
community and are subject to the same general conditions which regulate the cost of 
the necessaries of life. That the average salary thus allowed teachers is, in the city of 
Washington, barely adequate to the comfortable and decent support of a single per- 
son occupying that position in life, and that it affords no possible margin for provis- 
ion for sickness or old age, to say nothing of the maintenance of a family, must be 
apparent, not only to every citizen, but to every temporary sojourner in our midst. 
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Whatever difference may exist upou other subjects, ae ee See that it repre. 
sents the entire community in expressing its regret at t Reha Tee discrimination 
against this most important, useful, and meritorious body of workers above Pointed 
as Nor is it for a moment believed, if only its aavautdloe a the Subject can be ge. 
cured, that the Congress of the United States will neg re consideration and 
recompense to the educating class, the teachers of our public 8c ols than to others 
whoso duties are neither so important nor exacting, whose qualifications are of a less 
difficult order, and to whom the cost of living certainly is not greater. 

The statistics contained in the report of Superintendent I ‘owell point to A curious 
peculiarity of the public schools of the District of Cobules and one which should 
be given due consideration in fixing the average salary to be ae our teachers, 
In the public schools of all cities to whose statistics access be geen had, the attend. 
ance largely preponderates in the lowest grades; the creamer ie which are the 
most costly, being comparatively thinly attended. But in the District of Columbia, 
in the white schools, while attendance in the primary grades, as compared with the 
population of school-going age, is fully equal to that of the AE favored of our sister 
cities, the attendance in the higher grades is surprisingly uniform with that of the 
primary grades, aud wonld indicate that, 10 this District, the children generally con. 
tinne in school throughont the first five grades, and that pu svanuellyetaly of them 
continue throughout the entire eight grades. Thus, in the rst six divisions for the 
Jast school year, there were enrolled in the first grade 4,018 pupils; ip the second 3,197, 
in the third 3,250, in the fourth 3.329, and in the HEDGES while in the sixth there 
were 2,457, in the seventh 1,909, and in the eighth 1,576. The enrollmentin the High 
School was 997. eee 

In the schools for colored cbildren there is a diminished attendance as the grades 
ascend, more in accordance with the statistics of other cities. Thus, during the past 
year, the number of colored children in attendance in the rst grade was 4,228, in 
the second 2,070, in the third 1,481, in the fourth 1,013, in the fifth 854, in the sixth 
460, in the seventh 308, and in the eighth 225, with 361 in the High School. 

The peculiarity of the white schools of the District in the particular here pointed 
out is easily explained, As stated, the attendauce in the primary grades as com- 
pared with the population of school-going age, is equal to that of the most favored of 
our sister cities. But the absence of large manufacturing and other industrial enter- 
prises deprives us of a class of pupils common to other cities, whose educational 
privileges are usnally limited to the lowest or primary grades. With fewer aceumn- 
lations of l.rge fortunes, the wealth of the District is more equally distributed than. 
in most large cities ; and with us the average citizen is able to afford to his children 
opportunity to take the fall course of instraction provided in the public schools, 
The result, and the conditions which give rise to it, are matters of cong atulation to 
the community, and can not fail to be gratifying to all friends of education; but, as 
the salaries of teachersin the higher are necessarily larger than those in the lower 
grades, it is a self-obvious proposition that the relative cost of maintaining the 
schools must be greater, and that the average salary of the teachers should be 
proportionately higher. If in the white, as in the colored schools, three-fifths of the 
pupils were in the first and second grades, it would be perhaps quite possible to or- 
ganize and to efficiently and satisfactorily conduct the public schools of the District 
upon the basis of an average salary of $670 per annum per teacher. Under the con- 
ditions as they exist, it is respectfully submitted, a material increase in the pre- 
scribed averaged salary should be made. 


After careful consideration of the matter, the board unanimously 
recommendsan increase of $15in this prescribed average salary, making 
it $685 instead of 3670 per annum. Such an enlargement would but 
slightly increase the total expenditure for the support of the schools, 
but woula add greatly to the satisfaction of our teachers and to the 
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efficiency of the schools, and, we are very sure, would be cordially 
a 


approved by the tax-payers of the District, 
{n this connection, your attention is also called to th ; 
the removal or modification of the restriction Sennen 


‘ accompanying 
opriations for the last three school years prohibiti ice 

prol ’ ; ; ‘ » Prohibiting the increase in 

the number of teachers in any grades now receiving $900 or more As 


pointed out in last year’s report, our eighth-grade schools share in th 

eneral increased attendance of pupils from year to year, and, as fie 
result of this restriction, we now have 14 schools of this geads é 
which we have been unable to assign eighth-grade teachers ‘In ) i 
dition, our High School has grown from 827 pupils, when the veaticcan 
first went into effect, to nearly or quite 1,200 how; the result being that 
with the salaries we have been compelled to offer, we have lost Teal | 
allof our more experienced teachers, and have been compelled to foie 
teaching force composed almost wholly of young coliege graduates : 
marked ability and acquirements in many instances, but wholly ness 
perienced, and whom we can not hope to retain at salaries less than $900 
when they have acquired experienced efficiency in their vocation. We 
are compelled to admit that the High School has suffered from the 
causes here recited, and thatits high and well-earned character can not 
long be sustained if it shall continue to be subjected to their operation 
We submit, further, that no reason exists in the financial condition of 
the District which necessitates, or, in the opinion of the board, will jus- 
tify, such curtailment of appropriations for its support as will impair its 
efficiency, or deny to the youth of the National Capital, in the final 
years of their educational course, the benefit of experienced instructors, 
such as, in all other large cities, are intrusted with the conduct and 
management of similar institutions. We urgently recommend that, if 
any limitation whatever of this character is thought necessary, the limit- 
ation now be fixed at least as high as $1,200 instead of $900. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

In concluding this report it is our melancholy duty to note the serious 
loss which the public schools and the cause of education in the Distriet 
of Columbia have sustained in the death of W. W. Curtis, trustee of 
the fifth division, which occurred on the 3d day of September, 1888. 
For fourteen years and more a member of the board of trustees, a zealous 
and untiring friend of the schools, bringing to this service and to the 
promotion of their best interests a rare degree of intelligence, practical 
judgment, tact, wisdom, and fidelity, his long, faithfnl, and most efticient 
services entitle his name to honorable and enduring remembrance and 
gratitude upon the part of both the public schools and the people of this 
District. ‘ 

Respectfully submitted: A. H. Witmer, M.D., 

JAs. M. GREGORY, 
J. J. DARLINGTON, 
Committee, Board of Trustees. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1888. 


IN BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, JANUARY 12, 1809. 

s of the Report of the Board of Trustees of 

Columbia to the Commissioners of the 

hool year ending June 30, 1888, be 


Ordered, That 2,500 copie 
Public Schools of the District of 
District of Columbia, for the se 
printed for the use of this Board. 


Attest: 
J. G. GURLEY, 
Secretar, 
12 tary. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT POWELL, 


To the Board of Trustees of Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 
GnNTLEMEN: I have the honor to present a report of the schools un- 
der my supervision, which comprise the white schools of the city and 
the white and colored schools of the District outside the city, for the 
year ending June 380, 1588, 

Tt gives me pleasure also to hand to you the reports made to me by 
the supervising principals of the six divisions, the reports of the direct- 
ors of mn usie and drawing, and those of the principals of the Washington 
High School and of the Washington Normal School. These reports 
show you the condition, as understood by their Tespective authors, of 
all the kinds and departments of schools. A study of these reports 
will show not only what the schools are doing and what the pupils ae- 
complish, bat also the purpose of the efforts made to educate the chil- 
dren as well as many of the means by which the work is done. 


ATTENDANCE, 


There were enrolled in the schools during the year 23,810 pupils, 
99.054 white, and 1,756 colored children. This is an increase of 737, or 
3.1 per cent. over the number registered the preceding year. 
The average enrollment was 19,762, which is 477 or2.4 per cent. more 
than that of the previous year. 

The number of pupils in daily attendance was 13,210, being 300 or 1.7 
per cent. in excess of that of the preceding year. 

13 
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The tables following explain themselves : 


Enrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades of schools for the school year ending 
June 30, 1838. 


Normal School......-----.------ 
High School 


Grammar schools: 
Kighth grade ..- 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade 5 

Fifth grade....-..--------++++--+-- 


Dotalaeonevteaee ments 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade - .- 
Third grade -. 
Second grade . 
First grade .... 


Total ... 


Grand total 


SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools below the High School was as follows: 


Grammar schools, city : 
Eighth grade .....---.--------- 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade 
Fifth grade 


Primary schools, city: 
Fourth grade 
Third grade .......--.- 
Second grad 
First grade 


County schools : 
White --. 
Colored -- 


Grand total......---. 


Number of whole-day schools 
Number of lialf-day schools 


* Two of these schools were taught by Normal School pupils. 


“ 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DISTRICT oF. conumma : 
The average number of pupils to a school was as f 1] 
High School (to a teacher).--... 22. eran as 10lOWs : 
Firaiiitiny schooled’, (so yp ae es gm e e catas 38. 2 


Eighth grade 
Seventh grade 
Rixbly grad@sssssssusoee snes eras 
Fifth grade 


primary schools : 
Fourth grade 
Third grade.... 
Second grade -. 
First grade 


County schools : 
White 


TEACHERS, 


Four hundred and sixty-three teacher. 


S were er 
Supervising principals... nployed, as follows : 


Normal School ..-. - 6 
High School... 5 
Gramar schools, city: 30 
ightly praderces ses onieseeeomesues 
SGvantligradasersn too) eect eel teow, 29 
Sixth grade... .._- 34 
Fifth grade. 44 
Primary schools, city: 50 
ONE OTA Cyeseisa sles sers aia 
Third grade........ 52 
Second grade 46 
ITSO STAC Gremenr easement emery ; 46 
Contity schools: coeeey iterate none tai oe se 47 
White 
Colored... 29 
Teachers of music.... 31 
Teachers of drawing - 2 
Teachers of mannal training .._. z 
Teachers of cookery..-.........- 2 
Meachersiotysewinva--s- 25-22 see ea j 2 
aoa erat 3 A 9 
sere cere esse eee. 463 


The cost of the schools for supervision and teaching was as follows - 
Supervision : ri a - 
Superintendent .-- 
Clerk 


$2.700. 00 
1, 200. 00 


NIGER UR ee ooh Sosteedaae 300. 0 
. ret . : oS 
Six supervising principals.__.... 12 000 a 
Total 2. .- ne $ 
Lo NOES R UO SOAS mene Eas i ae oe eee ca ae - $16, 200, 00 


Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 19,762)... -SL 


OLS OF DISTRICT OF © 
OLUMR 
MBIA, 


16 puBLIC SCILO 


Normal School: 
Principal .----- feace’ 
Two teachers---- 
Two teachers----- 


Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 40). 


High School: 


Principal 
Twenty-nine teachers. 


Cost per pupil (estimated on ayerage enrollment, 913) 
Grammar schools, city (29 eighth, 34 seventh, 44 sixth, 5 Oya 
’ xth, 50 “4.8 

’ fifth ele ee 


schools) ------ 
ated onaverage enrollment, 7,111) 


Cost per pupil (estim 
Primary schools, city (52 fourth, 42+ third, 48+ second, 49} § wi 
» 49t first gy, 
s 


schools) .-------- Bock 5 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 9, 


County schools: 
29 white schools .---++---- +++ +7777 > 


19, 000, 09 


30 colored schools-----+----+-+7--7- 7" 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment = ~, 625 
White (1,177)---- per INI LI} 
Pe ah sill vc taco ea 16 

Special teachers (2 music teachers and 3 drawing teachers) sage 13. M4 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 19,762) 4, 860, GF 
Teachers of manual training schools (of carpentry 4, of metal ae 
1, of cookery 2, of sewing 2)-------- \itageoue a al Working +24 
Cost per papil (estimated on whole enrollment, 2,713)... Saya 4,975.00 
Average cost per pupil for tuition in all the schools (Uased an Be 1.89 

enrollment, 19,762) --.- ---= +--+ e222 eee ee eee eee ee La 7 
Natio 15.39 


REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS 


A school report should show, first, the purpose of the s 
whole, of each branch or department thereof, as well as oe School asa 
or step in every kind of school; second, should set forth sit eck grade 
processes employed by the supervision to accomplish su * means and 
third, should detail the results obtained as nearly as ; ae a 
and emphasizing the failures or partial failures, as well eee ans 
fourth, should suggest such changes, either of eRe a SSCS 
would result in better educating those who attend the 5 fi sua 

The enrollment and attendance, the regularity and sich 
cost of the different kinds of schools and the cost per a aaa the 
ferent kinds of instruction, as well as the entire cost Se ue 
the tables accompanying this report, and emia. the ane gundiin 


esting part thereof. “Figures,” it is said, ‘never lie.” Yet, in school 
: , in schoo 


statistics, if itis not known how they are obtained, figures may be the 
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ae includes the cost of teaching 6 practice schools. 

; uve of these schools were tanght by normal pupils. 

t To be inereased by the cost of teaching 6 practice schools ($2, 444) 
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mosbt deceiving rascals that ever told a tale. High percentages of at- 
tendance and punctuality on the face of them indicate advanced educa- 
tional processes af school and high educational sentiment in the com- 
inunity, whereas they may have been obtained at the expense of the 
better and nobler impulses of the child, of the better and broader view 
of learning and growth, of other and equally valuable privileges afforded 
outside the school. 

The teacher should know the value of sequence, continuity, and de- 
termined effort, and should seek to impress their iinportance upon the 
mind of every pupil, and should be estimated by his knowledge of causes 
of absence or tardiness rather than by the percentages made in either 
of these by his pupils. 

The educating forces of the cultivated home and of society are so 
numerous and so valuable as auxiliaries for broadening and making 
practical the work of the schools that absence or tardiness occasioned 
by desire or opportunity may sometimes be excused in the pupil seelk- 
ing these advantages. I would not encourage irregular attendance. 
Such is not the purpose of my writing. I wish only to emphasize the 
advisability and fairness of distinguishing between absence occasioned 
by carelessness of pupil or parent and that occasioned by opportunity 
and desire to profit by other valuable means of cultivation. Further- 
nore, I wish to emphasize the importance of recognizing the possibilities 
of the less fortunate of those who send to our schools, and to avoid, if 
possible, debarring from school privileges, even for a part of a week or 
apart of a day, any who may be detained from school occasionally to 
aid an indigent parent in the support of his family or to assist a poor, 
hard-working, self-sacrificing mother in caring for an infant brother or 
sister for a part of the forenoon. 

To know the cause of absence, to detect, encourage, and reform the 
careless and the wayward, to know and to strive to reform the crimi- 
nally careless and indifferent by all legitimate means should be en- 
couraged in and made possible to our schools. 

I believe that the percentage of attendance, as shown by our records, 
is as good as it ought to be with our present facilities for knowing the 
causes of absence and tardiness, and that a more stringent enforcing of 
our present rules would do more lharm than good. 

The discrepancy between the whole enrollment of pupils and the av- 
erage enrollment of pupils demands more serious consideration. The 
whole enrollment was 34,850; the average enrollment, 28,553. This means 
that every month in the year, on an average, the monthly enrollment 
was 6,297 less than the entire enrollment of the schools. Now, many 
causes operate to produce this result. Many children are enrolled in 
the schools who leave the city and thus leave the schools; many chil- 
dren are enrolled in the upper grades of schools who Jeave to engage- 
in the active pursuits of life, to become bread-winners: many children 
leave to go to other schools; some leave because of sickness or death. 

290 sA——2 
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Whole number of children of school age (from six erage 
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But, after 


from the school 


in 


0. 
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years, inclusive), 51,500. 2 enteen 
Whole number of children enrolled’in public and Private ¢ 
(public schools, 34,850; private schools, 3,119), 37,969 Chooly 


It is well known that very many persons of school Age, embraceg ; 
this enumeration, have passed through the schools and graduateq ae in 
from; that very many others have attended the schools for : ere. 
n would be required by any existing compulsory Jaw ; 
at home, and still others are not in ae 


£0 to 
school Re 


good is obt r 
In looking at this subject I call your attention to the fact face 
‘ Cc) 


difference between the school population of the District ana the aver 
age enrollment in the schools should be considered rather than the aif. 
ference between the school population and the whole enrollment, th 
former of which is 20,389 and the latter 15,531. 9 LAG 

No community is safe in the presence of an unemployed, aimless or 
purposeless element. The larger such element the greater the ding 
to the community. No community can safely permit any portion of tie 
population of school age to be idle and purposeless. 

The remedy, so far as the schools can furnish it, lies firstin affordine 
school accommodations for all who ought to go to school; not Ty 
ment rooms, dark, damp, aud unwholesome, not garrets, not rented 
stables, not contracted school-rooms, with low ceilings and no ventila- 
tion, not school-rooms to be shared by two sets of pupils, one in the 
forenoon, the other in the afternoon.. These are not inducements ; these 
are baniers; these ill compare with the allurements to vice and sin; 
these are meager in comparison relatively with the inducements that 
must elevate a free people, for the eternal must that elevates the free- 
man is eyer in front alluring, and never behind compelling. 

The remedy, on the part of the schools, lies next in doing efficient 
and interesting work, so varied as to suit the capacities of all the 
chidren and to meet the requirements of our composite nationality and 
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our varied modes of life and advanced industries. The child should 
see something that he wants. If he does he will ask for it. 

The question we should be able to answer is: How many of this large 
number of children of school age not in the schools ought to be there? 
Another question should be asked, to be honest: Are any of these ab- 
sentees driven from the school, after being enrolled therein, becanse of 
methods for obtaining high percentages? These questions can not be 
answered with our present facilities for knowing. I believe a less rigid 
enforcement of our rules for attendance, with our present possibilities 
for knowing the causes of absence or tardiness, would result in the en- 
couragement of carelessness or indifference that would be hurtful. Iam 
not prepared to believe, however, that we are doing all that ought to 
be done to bring into our schools all that should be there. 

Several experiments have been made in county schools during the 
last two years. In several cases it was found that a large number of 
children of school age in the respective localities was not attending 
school. The reasons for this non-attendance were sought by the teach- 
ers, who visited the homes of the children, and were found to be— 

The indifference of children; 

The indifference of parents; 

The poverty of parents (inability to buy school-books or proper 
clothing). 

In but few cases was it found that children were detained at home to 
assist in the support of the family. Many parents were induced by these 
visits to send to school, and in every case the schools whose teachers 
had thus canvassed were filled to overflowing by the efforts thus made. 
No foree was employed; none was necessary. The schools were filled 
by a better method. Now, it must be remembered that these teachers 
did this canvassing or visiting as extra work, after school hours. I wish 
here to express my appreciation of their efforts. 

If we could have a truancy agent, whose duty it should be, by direc- 
tion of the superintendent or other specified authority, to seek out the 
absent or tardy, the cause of whose shortcomings can not be known by 
the teacher, I believe that most children who ought to be in school 
might be caused to attend without arbitrary compulsion. 1am sure, at 
least, that many children who do not go to school at all might thus be 
induced to attend, and equally sure that many children who are dropped 
from our rolls because of our rules regulating attendance would re- 
turn to school and thereby would the aggregate attendance be greatly 
increased and the number of those who would not be reached so reduced 
as to be well-nigh incousiderable. 

Until now, a suggestion to increase our school attendance would haye 
been looked upon in the light of a jest, as we have not had room for 
those who presented themselves. 

A truant law without a truancy agent would be inoperative. <A 
truaney agent, by skillful management under wise direction, would ac- 
complish everything desired. 1 suggest this mode of dealing with tru- 
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it will be seen hy these that the health of the pupil is first Attended 4 
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VENTILATION. 


The school-rooms that have been provided during the last ten Or more 
are cheerful, thoroughly ventilated, and healthful, Tan glad toh 

years i ay the system of ventilation employed, ventilates ana Yentilates 
inspite of the preoeen lion of the teacher or of the janitor. In respect 
of heating, lighting. aud ventilation, HouNbe ore is to be desireq a 
the new buildings. Some of our cide Prue) nONev Gh: althoug), 
fine, imposing structures, are poorly Bent atec oL te not Ventilated ais 
all. The sore prominent of the qounerare the & rae and the Jeffer. 
son; of the latter, the Wallach PORES ees a othing, to my mind, 
shonld be urged more strongly, save only additional accommod 
than the improvement of the ventilating Processes in the 
named and in a few others. So easily may this be done, and at such a 
trifling expense comparatively, with the knowledge now Possessed, that] 
should feel myself remiss did I fail to call your attention to this most 
urgent need aud thas emphasize the suggestions of my Co-laborers, 


ations, 
buildings 


HEALTH EXERCISES. 


Ces 


The manual training now given to boys, together with their active 
and varied sports, afford much exercise for them. The industrial work 
for girls and their sports are less beneficial, afford less of y 
ercise. Neither the industries nor the sports insure 
physical training or cultivation that is desired. 

Exercise is not cultivation. Lxercise specifically direc 
thodically taken results in cultivation. 

Calisthenic exercises are now employed by some of our teachers but 
not by all and, I fear, not by many. The work done by these is apt to 
be spasmodic and, not being continued by the succeeding teacher of 
the school, is of little yalue comparatively. 
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Gratified with the healthfulness of well-ventilated school-rooms as 
also with the variation of activities secured by the industrial processes 
of our schools, I still believe that more should be done for the physical 
welfare of the girls attending school. I may mention here also that: 
basement play-rooms crowded to excess are, I fear, not health giving, 
though they may for a time afford pleasure ond recreation. 

The good effects of the military drill given to the boys in the High 
School are apparent, whetlier the boys drill, marchin military garb, walk 
across the school-room, or sit in recitation. ‘These results are obtained 
by methodical exercises, each of which is had for a definite purpose. 
The lack of corresponding training is noticeable in the movements, not 
only of girls in the High School but alsoin those below the High School, 
but the painful manifestation of the lack of physical cultivation is the: 
absence of vigor and the presence of lassitude. 

The exercises of the school should be an alternation of mental ‘and 
physical effort, both of which to be most profitable must be specifically 
directed and methodically done. If during the physical exercises the 
perfect ventilation of the room is assured, the school would become a 
place to be sought and attended for health and physical cultivation, as 
well as for mental growth aud improvement. 

Tsuggest the employment of two or more teachers of health exercises.. 
These teachers would occupy the same relative positions that are 
held by the teachers of drawing or of inusic, and would do their work 
ina corresponding way. Pupils might by this means be trained sys- 
tematically in manual exercises as well as in vocal exercises by the 
special teachers visiting the schools at stated intervals to give the in- 
struction, the regular teacher repeating and supplementing the exer- 
cises for recreation and cultivation during the intervals of absence of 
the special teacher. Such exercises would help in the reading lessons, 
in the music lessons, in the drawing and writing lessons, and would 
give bealth and grace to all the children. 


THE TEACHERS. . 


I wish to call your attention to the high estimate of the teachers and 
their work held by the supervising principals. The ability, faithfal- 
ness, energy, and success of the teachers are not more strongly set rorth 
in these reports than they deserve to be. “ 


APPLIANCES. 


We need more reference books and reading books to enrich our course 
of study. These have been added to by various means alluded to by 
the supervising principals. The teachers have been indefatigable in 
their efforts to secure means of more and better information for the 
children on the different topics pursued in their respective schools. 

Effort is constantly made to reduce the didactic. memoriter methods 
to the minimum and to employ investigating, laboratory, library meth- 
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the school and capacities of the learner. piceh Of this Mater; 
been supplied from the contingent fund. Books have been bon = as 
wider reading in history and biography, geography and tray, 1 ct for 
and literature, and placed in the respective grades. Colore 
laying forms, colored paper for folding and Cutting, Paper fop 
making, clay, and other materials neyo been furnished to insure 
and uniform effort in the schools. The demands upon the eoutiae 
fund, however, are So great, requiring the Seating of many Pa 
rooms inadequately provided for by the appropriation for new baila; 00] 
that it was impossible to do what we had desired and hoped to aes 
this direction last year. i : In 

A working library, as well as objects for Investigation and ij] 
tion, must be provided for each school-room, suited to the pur 
the work in the room and graded to the capacities of the chilay 
who attend, before the kind of teaching can be done which our sy ao 
vising principals ask done and the majority of the teachers desi oe 
do, and that is demanded by the intelligence and advanced thought 
and processes of present life. To accomplish this most desirable condi 
tion has been the constant effort of the supervising corps aided we 
the efforts of the teachers, and by many parents and friends supple. 
menting what has been done from the contingent fund. Gratifyine ACL 
vancement hasbeen made in all divisions, in all the grades of the schools 
and in nearly every school-room. The public libraries and Museums 
of the city have been drawn upon largely for books and for observa. 
tion lessons by many of the moreenterprising teachers. The inconven.- 
ience of these helps, however, is apparent. They can not be Utilized 
except by teachers favorably situated, the result of which is that the 
children most needing them do not share them. It is the duty of the 
school to provide the necessary appliances. 


Tegulay 


UStra. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


Yor a knowledge of the interpretation and the use of the course of 
study and the several monograph manuals supplementing it, you are 
respectfully asked again to study the accompanying reports of my col- 
leagues. The broad view there found of the purposes of this course of 
instruction in all the different branches of study and all grades of the 
same is most gratifying. So also should the processes therein com- 
mended, as well as the processes therein condemned, be most gratifying 
to every parent who sends to school and to every lover of true growth 
and cultivation. 
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MANUAL TRAINING, 


The school year was marked by the formal introduction of manual 
training into the curriculum of the public schools of the District. 

Bverything done in this branch of education was done with the pur- 
pose, ultimately, of adding the different parts thereof to the course of 
instruction and introducing them into their respective grades of school 
throughout the District. The appropriation for manual training, $5,000 
(for plant only), was such that this could be only partially accomplished 
the past year. 

That the value and practicability of the work might be tested it was 
engrafted in its entirety on the schools of a portion of the District. 
For instance, carpentry work, cooking, and sewing were introduced into 
all the schools of the third division in which it is proposed to teach 
these subjects respectively. 

A corresponding introduction of these studies was made in some 
schools of the second and fourth divisions and also in the high school. 

The estimate given to these manual training exercises by those whose 
schools were affected is found in the various reports of the supervising 
principals. The consensus of opinions there found, given as they were 
after a year’s observation and practical experience, with all the disad- 
vantages that such training can possibly offer to a school system, is to 
my mind the strongest argument in favor of manual training that I have 
ever heard or read, and my investigation of this subject has been wide 
and thorough. 

The character, divisions, and scope of the work in manual training, 
as now taughtin our schools, is set forth under the following heads: 


DRAWING, 


The subject of drawing gives the initial work for dey eloping manual 
skill. Through its entire course, from the first grade to the high school, 
inclusive, itis divided into two parts—construction and representation. 
In the constructive part, hand and eye are trained while, at the same 
time, ideas concerning the forms made are developed. The work of 
representation gives manual training by the drawing of the constructed 
forms. It does more—it correlates physical and mental processes. A 
scientifically constructed form induces systematic, scientific methods of 
thought. The thought logically and accurately expressed by oral and 
written composition complements, perfects, the physical culture secured 
by the construction and drawing. I mention constructive language 
because I believe that, as a means of the most complete training as well 
as a matter of school economy, the manual and mental processes should 
co-operate on the same subjects. Each is defective without the other, 
and without such complementary work the training is one-sided still. 

In the first three grades, modeling in clay, stick-laying, paper- folding, 
weaving and various other processes of the Kindergarten system unite 
hand and eye and mind in constructing and drawing geometric forms 
and natural forms based on these. Constructive language is taught in 
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SEWING. 


Throughout the District, at this writing, Sewing teachers, eight in 
number, teach classes of girls of the fourth, filth and Sixth grades, 
Seven thousand girls are taught plain sewing, running, hemming, fell. 
ing, darning- and button-hole stitch, ete. This work has Served a double 
purpose—the one for which it was designed (that of giving instruction 
in sewing) and another, that of increasing the interest in other Schoo] 
work. It refreshes and invigorates; it introduces a marked change 
which breaks up the oft-time dull routine so destructive to the Spicit of 
real, intelligent work. 

COOKING. 

Two thousand girls from the seventh and eighth grades and from the 
high school receive instruction in cooking at the hands of nine teachers, 
Each cooking school has for its use a kitchen and a mixing-room com- 
plete in their appointments. Each is also supplied with blackboards 
for the representation of many of the food substances which, without 
Such aid, would be less thoroughly understood. Instruction is given on 
food materials—their nature, Sources, effects on both body and mind 
and consequent relative yalues. Much of the work makes application 
of the physics regularly taught in the schools. This, with the thorough 
study of food materials, the experiments, observations, and inferences 
made by the pupils, gives the work in cooking a scientific and at the 
same le a practical basis. The course in cooking is here presented: 
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(1. Definition. 
\2. Purposes. 
COOKING---+=°°5 3. Processes. 


paring and 


. Boiling. 

. Stewing. 

. Broiling. 
Baking. 

. Frying. 

, Preserving. 


3, PROCESSES -- 


Se Roces 


Definition. 


Materials -. 


} 
seen 


a. BOWING 


| Utensils. .....- 


{ Definition. 


Materials 


, STEWING --~ 


Definition. 


Materials 
¢, BROILING.-- 


3 
| 
| 
( 


Definition. 


d, BAKING 


if Definition. 


e, FRYING.- 


| 
a } Materials.-.--. 
t 
Utensils 


f. PRESERVING... Kinds 


4. Incidental and general information res 
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COOKING.—Syyopsis, 


ecting materials, sources, 


combination, care and election of inaterialat Processes of pre- 


fresh—beef, mutton, fish, poultry. 
cured—beef, pork, fish, tongue. 
soup—beef, lamb, mutton, fish, poultry. 
large—potatoes, beets, onions. 
smal]l—beans, peas, grains, etc. 
dumplings. 

roly-poly paddings. 

custards. 


{ meats 


l 


| vegetables ....... { 


| dongls....--...-. 


iquids........... 


sanices. 
heverages—tea, coffee, cocoa. 
tin, 
copper. 
earthen. 
plain. 
irON.2.. s.s=s04525 § galvanized 
Utinned. 
meats. 
vegetables. 
fruits. 
{ haricot. 


Tagout. 

salmi. 
chowder, 

| fricassee. 


{pot pie. 


raising. 


veal. 
beef—sirloin, tenderloin, porterhouse, tlank, round. 
chops—pork. lamb, mutton. 
< fish—shad, salmon, cod, ete. 
li sters. 

clams. 
bread. 
gridiron. 
broiler. 
apit. 
toaster. 


( bread (raised by yeast). 
| bread (raised by baking powder). 
| meat—beef, matton, pork, fish, poultry. 
4 cake (loaf—small).  - 
pies. 
| Daina 
vegetables. 


fish. 

oysters. 
oultry. 
atters. 

cakes. 


(kettle—pan), 
by sugar (fruits). 


by vinegar (fruits, vezetables. 
by salt, smoke, ice (meats 
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COURSE IN DETAIL. 


First Year. Seventh Grade. 


BOILING. 


ee cooking to discover what it is, how it affects food materials, 


1. Talk ane ae 


is needful for cooking. 
Heat; natural and artificial. 
Fuel; wood, charcoal, coal, gas. 
Give directions for making a fire and make one. 
2, Teach boiling by means of experiments. ’ 

(a) Heat a cup of water, noting the change in temperature from tim 
Note simmering and boiling. 

(b) Compare, by boiling, fresh and salt water with respect to density, 
iment with eggs and blocks of wood. Discover that it takes Jo 
boil salt water than it does to boil fresh water. 

(c) Put a piece of fresh meat into boiling water for a short time, Note th, 
sult to meat and water, Cut the meat and note the result, © re. 

Show the effect to meat and water of cold water on meat (this 
some time). Cut the meat and note the result. Boil the water, 

(d) Break an egg into boiling water and another into cold water, Note th 
results. 6 

Boil the cold water with the egg. Draw inferences, 

Hot water hardens albumen. 

To retain the nutriment in the article boiled put the article into boili 
water and boil; to have nutriment mix with the water put the erin 
into cold water and boil. 8 

(c) Make beef tea. 

Notr.—Haye the meat prepared for the first class; after which let ea 
class prepare meat for the succeeding one. ch 
3. Boil meat to prepare the same for food. 
Boil meat for broth. 
4, Make jellied soup stock. 
Nores.—Teach which parts of meat (beef, mutton, and lamb) are used forgone 
Show economy of making stock. Teach the pupils how to distingnish es 5 
fresh and stale meats (appearance, smell, etc.). s n 
5, Poach eggs. 


B. 
1, Experiment with salted and smoked meats. 


Put salted meat into cold water; then show that the water is salty by tasting j 
and by testing its density. Whence comes the salt? Conclusion, | ae 
Noter.—Salt; what it is, where found, how prepared for market, 
C. I 
1. Experiment with starch and flour. 
(a) Cut a potato into thin slices and soak it in cold water. Pour off the water. 
Show that starch is a fine powder found in grains and vegetables, Sh oe 
starch cells in potato. Microscope. = : ok 
(b) Pour cold water over some starch, mix, and let it stand for a short tim 
Stir again and pour on boiling water. Stir and note the resulr. ts 
(c) Pour boiling water over dry starch. Stir and note the result : 
(d) Make like experiments with flour. Draw conclusions. ; 
a ae miston into boiling water. Note the result. 
our boiling water oy. Fi vf i 
Be wise ane eroatmeal. Note the result. Draw conclusion. 
Note.—Cornstarch ; from what i i 
3. Make a roux: mini egg, and pas mine ae pee weg 


e to time, 


Exper. 
Nger to 


Tequireg 


ag ee 
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4, Boil, mash rice and potatoes; boil beets, onions, and Squash i 
4, Nore.—Give directions for preparing and cooking other <a, : 
5, Make either vegetable soup or celery purée, 
5, Boil oatmeal (cracked wheat, cerealine), 
4 Boil rice and make rice custard, 
Boil coffee and cocoa. Steep tea. 
Note.—Coftee, cocoa, tea; from what and how obtained? 


egetables, 


Pre 


Properties 
and valu 
each. eof 


D. 
Utensils used in boiling. 


An intelligent study of the materials from which the utensils are made 


STEWING, 


1, Experiment with tough meat and vegetable acids, such as lemon jnice and vineg 
Compare tender and tough meat before and after soaking in the acid os 
Show where in the animal tough pieces of meat are found. Explain why th 

contain so much nutriment and show their value as food. : sey 

9, Make a beef stew. ee, 

g, Make an Irish stew without dumplings. 

4, Braise a calf’s heart or smother a piece of beef. 

5, Haricot mutton. 

_ Stew fruit (apples, prunes, ete. ). 

7, Make ‘ bubble and squeak.” 

Nore.—Pepper, 
Butter, 
(Substitute), 


? From what and how obtained. 
6 Use and value in cooking. 


BROILING. 
1. Broil a steak (beef or veal). 
(a) Compare results obtained with those obtained by putting me: 
-ing water. 
(b) Names and positions of best stakes. 
9, Broil chops, mutton, lainb, or pork, 
(a) Positions of chops. 
(b) Lard and oleomargarine; from what and how made; use; value. 
3. How to select different kinds of meat by appearance. 
4, Toast bread. 
5. Utensils used in broiling. 


at into boil- 


BAKING. 


1, Experiment with yeast, soda, cream of tartar, sour milk, and baking powder. 

(a) Mix soda and cream of tartar with cold water. Show the presence of car- 
bonie acid gas. (Lighted taper.) 

(b) Pour water over baking powder. 

Show the presence of gas. 

(ec) Mix soda with sour milk. 

Show the presence of gas and that the milk is sweet. 

(d) Mix bakiug powder or soda and cream of tartar with flour, woisten and 
makeadough. Putone-halfiotoa hot ovenimmediately ; allow the other 
half to remain exposed to the air for a short time, then put it into the 
oven. Note the difference. Cause of difference. Draw conclusions. 

(e) Make yeast. Talk about the yeast plant or germ; from what and how ob- 
tained ; proper temperature necessary to growth. What is cansed by the 
growing? Fermentation. Microscope. 

Show presence of carbonic acid gas in yeast. 
Mix yeast with a little flour and note the result. 
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2, Make white bread and rolls with potato yeast. 
(a) Kneading; Jength of time, motion, ote. 
(b) Compressed yeast. 
(c) Flour; from what 
processes. 
3, Make biscnits (baking powder). 
4, Make muffins (soda and cream of tartar). 
5. Make corn bread (soda and sour milk). 
6, Make Graham genis. 
7. Roast meat. 
(a) Compare the appearance of roas' 
(b) Best pieces for roasting. 
(c) Basting. 
(d) Solid and rolled roasts. 
8. Give, incidentally, the arrangement of oven dampers; kind of fire necessary f 
baking and proper temperature of the oven. 9 tor 


and how obtained; kinds; properties and value of ene] 
Pach 
; 


t meat with that of boiled meat, 


Second year. Highth grade. . 
BOILING. 


1. Review facts learned about boiling and obtain a definition, 
2. Boil matton. 
(a) For the broth. 
(b) For the meat. Make caper sauce, 
3. Boil fish. Make egg sauce. 
Note,—Give directions for selecting and cleaning fish. 
4, Raising, slaughtering, and packing of meat. Means of preserving. Principal 
cities for this industry. Markets, " 
5. Boiled corned beef and cabbage. 
6. Boilcanliflower. Make egg sauce. 
7, Make apple dumplings and sugar sance. 
8. Make roly-poly padding and sauce. 
9. Make soft custard. 
10. Make salad dressing. 
11, Make potato salad. 
STEWING 
1. Oysters. 
(a) Stewed. 
(b) Scalloped. 
2. Chowder, 
3. Make a fricassee of beef or stew baef with carrots. 
4. Make a whitestew and a pot-pie. 


BROILING, 


1. Broil a shad, a herring, or any other fresh fish. 
2. Broila salted mackerel or any other salted fish. 
3. Broil a smoked fish. 
4. Broil a siice of ham. 


5. Broil oysters. 
BARING. 


Be Review facts learned about carbonic acid gas, fermentation, and heat for baking 
2: Make white bread, Grabain bread, and brown bread. ie 
3, Stuff and bake a fish. 
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Make cake: 29 
: (a) Cookies: 
Note.—Spices ; from where and how obtained ; ; 
cooking. My thete properties and use in 


(b) Ginger snaps. 
¢) Dover cake. 
Nore.—Citron ; from where and how made. 
(d) Sponge cake. 
(e) Jelly cake. 
5, Make pies: 
(a) Pie paste. 
(0) Apple pie (peach, rhubarb, ete.). 
(c) Lemon pie (custard, ctc.), 
¢, Make puddings. 
(a) Bread. 
(b) Cottage pudeing. 
(c) Sago, rice, or tapioca. 
Note.—Sago, tapioca, rice; from what and how obt 
for market. . 


7, Baked apples and potatoes. 


ained ; how prepared 


FRYING. 
1H Esperiment with fat. 
(a) Show that pure fat will not boil. 
(b) Show that fat containing water boils. 
¢) Show the proper temperature of fat for cooking . a - 

(¢) or a little beaten egg into it at different We eet vee ee 
when hot enough, and when barning). Note the difference and ae ee 
clnsions. 

9, Show the economy in the use of eggs in kettle-frying. 
Wy Scramble eggs: 
4. Make an omelet. 
Make griddle cakes. 
Make fritters. 
(a) Batter. 
() Salsify, parsnip, corn, ete. 
. (c) Apple, oyster, clam, ete. 
7. Make doughnuts (raised by yeast). 
8, Make crullers (raised by baking powder). 


Bei 


Third year. High school. 


The third year’s course in cooking has not been fally developed, as it will not be 
needed this year, but when developed it will include the preparation of more diffi- 
cult dishes than those before given; the preparation of fancy dishes; the preparation 
of dishes for invalids; and the preserving of meats, vegetables, and fruits. 


SHOP-WORK. 


To give breadth and scholastic power to the work, instruction is 
given in the qualities and appearances of different woods under various 
conditions, the sources of supply, the uses and commercial values; the 
nature of iron, the location and importance of iron fields, the processes 
necessary to fit it for use and the uses; the manufacture and uses of 
steel, with sufiicient historical study of these subjects to show the in- 
fluence of their use upon the material development of the country. 
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The aim is to make this work practical in all its bearings, ink aa 
end a degree of accuracy, accompanied by the economical use of tools 
and material, is required. 


. Site ac 
Twelve teachers are required to . esas enth 
and eighth grades and from the high school. course commences 


with the seventh grade. It rhelbetes urs ay use of tools, the lay- 
ing out of the work, with the aid of knife, pencil, and try-square, and 
the making of chamfered blocks, moldings, and various T-joints, Simple 
special pieces are made, such as tool-racks, shelves, and Squares fop 
school-room use. Towel-racks and steps for the cooking Schools are 
suecessfully undertaken. Originality is developed by designing and by 
making objects which are constructed from original working drayyj hg 
The eighth grade shows more difficult constructions than the seventh, 

In the high schools many articles of school furniture are made for the 
laboratories, the cooking schools, and the other schools. 

After learning the care and management ot the fire and the Shifting 
of belts, forging is introduced by heating and drawing to a point a 
square rod of iron. This shows the value OE and attention in the 
performance of the simplest tasks. More difficult work in iron follows, 
which is succeeded by workin steel, including drawing and the makiy 
of punches and chisels, which are tempered and hardened by the Pupils 
themselves. Each pupil is required to continue his efforts until he has 
made a chisel which will cut iron and steel without injury to itself, 

In the department of wood-turning, practice is given with Chisels 
gouges, calipers, and other wood-turning tools. Elementary work in this 
branch is soon followed by more useful and difficult designs, including 
drawing models for the schools of the city, standards for physical appa. 
ratus, telephone receivers, Indian clubs, ete. 

The practice in molding includes molding from a simple flat pat- 
tern, from turned patterns, and from those of difficult design, Thus 
far the work has been limited to two-part flasks and the casting of ey). 
inders, hollow cylinders, wheels both plain and grooved, handles, ete, 
This training gives the pupil a knowledge of molding, the difference 
between cast and wrought metal, and also a knowledge of correct forms 
for patterns from which he is to mold. As far as practicable it is in- 
tended that the pupil shall make a casting from a pattern which he 
has made from his own drawing. 

In the draughting-room the elements of mechanical drawing are 
taught. 

Including the drawing teachers, there are 33 teachers engaged in in- 
dustrial work. 


1 1,700 boys from the Sey 


COURSE IN SHOP-WORK. 
SEVENTH GRADE. 
Bench-work.—The correct method of using planes, handsaws, chisels, gouges, brace 
and bits, hammer, gauge, and other tools in the working of different kinds of wood, 
The laying out of work with knife and pencil, using try-square, beyel, and dividers, 
Simple joint-making from blackboard sketches, and one piece constructed from an 
original working sketch. 
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EIGHTH GRADE, 


Bench-work.—The making of more complex joints from blue prints, jig-sawing, and 
one piece constructed from an original finished working drawing. 

The making of articles of practical utility for the schools and shops. Plain cabinet- 
making, involving the use of brads, nails, screws, and glue. 


MIGH SCHOOL, 


First year.—Draughting, simple molding. Wood-turning, including elementary 
pattern work. 

Second ycar.—Pattern-making, including latheand bench work. Molding and cast- 
ing in soft metal from patternsmade. Forging—drawing, upsetting, bending, punch- 
ing, welding, and use of swages, fullers, ete. 


THIRD YRAR. 


Completion of course in forging—making of steel tools, involving hardening and 
tempering, and lectures in elementary metallurgy. 

Filing and chipping. 

Machine-work, iron-turning, drilling, chueking, ete., on engine-lathe. Use of shaper 
in making surfaces. Hand-tooling, drilling, and polishing, in speed-lathes. 

Draughting of machine-work and the taking of blae prints. 


Isubmit herewith some statements respecting the manual training 
schools that were furnished the United States Senate, first session 
Fiftieth Congress, in response to a resolution asking for the same. 

These show the cost of the plant of the respective kinds of schools, 
as also the cost of material used in the same. 


O Street: 
School of cookery: For chairs, table, wash-stand, cupboard, dishes, re- 


frigerator, range, boiler and fittings -..................-......--. $202.20 
School of carpentry: For benches, $140; tools, $211.94; lumber and 
nails; $4: 64 ce sats reales deve no See as Py oe Gagne mre ate 396.58 


(The benches and tools used in the High School last year furnished one 
of the shops in this building.) 
School of turning: Vor molding tools, $16.51; forges, lathes, and tools 
for same, $545.70; shafting, belting, pulleys, and fittings, $439.08 ; 
CUE. MIDE CECE ee re cl OE Vere pe rah moe ewe aac, Lost a 1,800.29 


2, 399. 07 


Peabody Annex: 
School of cookery: For chairs, table, wash-stand, cupboard, 
dishes, refrigerator, range, boiler and fittings--...-..2-- $202. 20 
School of carpentry: For benches and tools...-.........--- 391.94 


Jefferson School : 
School of carpentry : For benches and tools................---------. 


Grand total. ..- 


Cost of materials to January 1, 1888: 
Schoolsjofacook er yrs: smeaee seein ene sete 81.23 
Schools of carpentry...-.. 
School of turning. ........ 
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Cost of materials to June 30, 1888 (estimated) : 
Schools of cookery .-..-. .----- -+---+ e--220 ee eee cess ee tees ss cee eee $100, 00 
Schools of carpentr, 


150, 00 

School of turning. - 50, 00 
School of sewing. ....2- sees cee eee cere eee settee tte sees eee eee ee 60, 00 
Motalecnes seueee eters wee ee cece ee teens teens feces sees cere cer ees 360, 00 


The number of pupils trained in each school of carpentry is 180—15 
classes of 12 each. The number of pupils instructed in each school of 
cookery is 225—15 classes of 15 each. The sewing teacher gives in- 
struction in the regular school room and teaches all the girls of the 
school. 

The time given is, in the school of ecarpeitry, two lessons a week of 
one hour each, or one lesson a week of two hours’ duration; in the school 
of cookery, one lesson a week of two hours; in the sewing classes, one 
lesson per week of ove hour’s duration. 


RELATIVE COST OF INSTRUCTION FER PUPIL, 


In the normal school .- 
In the high school ..-- b 
In the grammar schools : “: 17.81 


In the primary schools S tbh) 
Of drawing and music - «24 
Of mannal trainiug -: z 1.83 
‘Total cost per pupil.--.-... whe cho wnts Weemmbjeccewene!seneaiean anne arws Qinwcetcs 15, 39 


The above table is made to show the relative cost of manual training. 
It must be remembered that the schools of carpentry and of cookery re- 
quire school-rooms, involving the cost of fuel and pay of janitors. To 
this must be added also the cost of materials. 


ENTIRE COST. 


The entire cost of the schools per pupil, which includes the cost of 
manual training, was $19.11, while the entire cost of manual training 
per pupil, including the cost of janitors, fuel, and incidentals, was 
$2.27, 

A less comprehensive statement than the above would be misleading 
and unfair. Manual training will add to the expense of education. To 
show the cost of schools without manual training, however, it will not 
be correct to subtract $2.27 from $19.11, as the cost of the manual 
training schools was included in bulk with the entire cost of the 
schools and divided by the average enrollment. The amount to be sub- 
tracted from $19.11 is $0.31. The proper statement, then, is: 

Cost of schools (per pupil) without manual training..-.. eacewecione 


-- $18.80 
Cost of schools (per pupil) with manual training (if all take it) 


pencis07, 
In the above statement the cost of buildings and permanent im- 
provements is not inclnded. 


= 
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KINDERGARTENS, 


The kind of school that has been most far-reaching in its influence 
on education and is the most important of all introductions into, or 
changes of, the educational thought of the world is the kindergarten. 
The kindergarten, with its methods, in this country, has not only reyo- 
lutionized the processes of primary instruction, but has changed its pur- 
pose. I mean to say that the primary school is taught for a different 
purpose since the introduction of the kindergarten, with its underlying 
truths and philosophies showing the true character of child-mind and 
the true purpose of educating processes. 

The especial value of the kindergarten, in connection with the graded 
system of schools, is that i; takes the child at an earlier age and fits 
him for student life without repressing or doing violence to child nature 
physically, mentally, or morally, thus insuring the prevention of much 
pernicious growth which is so difficult to eradicate. 

No school system can be perfect without the kindergarten, as no 
school system can afford to ignore the advantage of its training for good 
or to undo that which has been ill-done or wrongly done before the 
child becomes of school age and presents himself for instruction. 

The benefits of the kindergarten are most valuable to those children 
whose homes are less fortunate and whose parents are less cultivated. 

I respectfully suggest the establishment of kindergartens as a part 
of our system of schools. At the beginning, it would probably be wise to 
start a few—two or three or more. That they may do the most good, 
these should be located in those portions of the city inhabited by those 
who go from home to engage in the occupation of the day, leaving their 
younger children in the care of older brothers and sisters. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The high school of the first six divisions, its purposes and its con- 
dition, are fully set forth by the principal, Dr. F, R. Lane. 

These facts must demand your earnest attention. It is unfortunate 
that this school is considered in the light of one separated from the 
graded schools. It cught not to be so considered; it is not such in 
fact. The grades of the high school are but a continuation of the 
graded system beginning in the school for the child of six years. 
Schools are provided for the children or beginners, and are further pro- 
vided for those children, year by year, as they advance in age and ac- 
quirements, growing less in number, because some of the children 
withdraw to engage in the active pursuits of life. Thus, in the upper 
grades, because of the smaller number of sckools, the children must go 
farther to attend school When several schools of the same grade are 
reduced in numbers, one or more of them are discontinued. A school 
of a higher grade, however, is provided whenever children of school 
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age of sufficient number to make a school present themselves and ask 
instruction. Wheneyer children of a sufficient number who have passed 
the eighth and last grade of the grammar schools, who are yet of school 
‘age, present themselves for further instruction, a school is provided for 
them, and, because the supply comes from all parts of the school terri- 
tory, it has been found desirable (why I have never been able to ascertain) 
to call this grade a high school. The name has done it infinitely more 
harm than good. The high school in any town or community is simply 
the highest grade of school in that community—neither more nor less— 
and it is high, absolutely, in proportion to the intelligence, aspirations, 
possibilities, and liberality of the community. The term high school in 
this country does not mean to-day, and never did mean, a specialized, 
definite school or course of instruction. 

‘The step from the grammar school to the high school is no greater, 
no more difficult to make, than that from any grade of the grammar 
schools tothe next higher. Laboratory methods, requiring appliances 
and opportunities, ate employed no more in this school, relatively, than, 
in the grammar school, and not to so gréat an extent, relatively, as in 
the primary school. 

The plant affording all the necessary laberatory processes is more ex- 
pensive in the high school than in the lower grades of school. 


This is. 
another reason for massing high-school children. 


I recall with pleasure, in making retrospect of the year’s labors, the 
active interest taken in all departments of schools by the honorable 
Commissioners, the faithful and intelligent work of the teachers, the 
professional sympathy and co-operation of the supervising heads of the 
schools, and, lastly, the assistance of the trustees, who have given me 
their counsel and advice and have shared with me the responsibility of 
every important duty discharged. 

Tam, with high esteem, yours, respectfully, 


W. B. PowELL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Superintendent of Schools. 


November 1, 1888. 


— 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Buildings and rooms owned and rented in the Jirst six divisions at the close of the school 


year ending June 30, 1888 (excluding the Washington High School), 


First | Second. | Third | Fourth | Fifth Sixth Total. 
division, | division. | division. | division.) division, | division,| 7°! 
va mae | | £5 

Buildings owned . 7 9 11 5 5 21 58 
Buildings rented . 1 LA Men eects aa 3 3 10 
Totalseseeeat eis ees 8 13 | 5 8 24 | 68 
Rooms owned .. 8 “78 45 | 31 54 364 
Rooms rented .. 3 ni Beseegoe 5 4 24 
ouil ee snaty eee a | 45 36 [ 58 388 


Total number of schools, 412. 


Buildings and rooms owned in the first six divisions at the beginning of the school year ending 
dune 30,1889 (excluding the Washington High School). 


First Second Third | Fourth. | Fifth Sixth Total 
division, | division. | division. | division, | division. | division.| | *°'™ 
Buildings owned - 6 9 i 5 5 21 57 
Rooms owned .. 66 91 78 46 81 53 365 
Total number of schools (estimated), 420. 
STATISTICS, 


TaBLE I.—Showing the whole enrollment of white pupils within the city, by grades, for 
the school year ending June 30, 1483. 


|. | ; | Whote en-| pep 
Grade. Boys. | Girls. | rollment. 
Total. cent. 


Fourth grade. 
Third grade . 
Second grade 
First grade...- 


| 19 
Normal School... 3 37 40 e 
Hie School . 414 583 | 97 £85 
Highth grade 631 882 | 1,513 % 
Seventh grade. 770 B08 | 1,772 8.63 
Sixth grade. - 947 1, 262 } 2 
Fifth grade . 1, 326 1, 399 | 


Total ..22...cccsececncccneccacwccnn cent enccensaacn--ses 9,916 10, 619 | 
U ; 
SUMMARY. | 
Normal and High Schools - | h Gre | re aa | ey o 
Grammar schools ..- 4 rir hitag ate 
Vrimary schools ..-.. s | 12 a 
TOA oso aeinn aceon seca ceneenerseosanansccerenswacses 10, 619 20,535 100.00 


* Occupied by manual training schools. _ 
f One building occupied by manual training schools. 
t Four rooms occupied by manual training schools. 
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TABLE II.—Showing the whole enrollment of white pupils in the first six divisions 


(cit 
and county), by grades, for the school yar ending June 30, 1888 y 


| Whole en- 
Grade, Boys. | Girls. | rollment. Per 


Total. | cent, 


Normal School 
High School - 
Fighth grade 
Seventh grade. 
Sixth grade. . 
Fitth grade 

Fourth grade 
Third grade . 
Second grade 
First grado -. 


Total 2. ...0-eeee ec eceeceenece cnt ncccesceccenecereses ae 


SUMMARY. | 


Normal and High Schools -. 


417 . oz) 1, on 4.70 
3, 923 . 75: 8,676 | 39.34 

prranmnereeelt |_ 5.008 | 32 341 | 55.96 
Total cots leas See ree ee eet 10,713 | 11, 841 22,054 | 100. 00 


TABLE III.— Showing the whole enrollment of pupils (while and colored) in the first six 
divisions (city and county), by grades, for the school year ending June 30, 1888. 


Whole en- 


| ‘ | Per 
Grade. Boys. Girls. se | cent. 
Normal School. 3 37 40 17 
High School - 414 583 997) 4119 
Eighth grade 662 | 914 1,576 | 6.62 
Seventh grade. 838, 1, 067 1,905 8.00 
Sixth grade.- 1, 073 1,384 


SUMMARY. 


Normal and High Schools -. 


47 620 | 1, 037 | 4.36 
Grammar schools- 4, 068 4,911 8,979 37.71 
Primary schools - - 7,095 6, 699 | 13, 794 57.93 


Total ees eae eee Ae ee EE ee 11,580) 12,230! 23,810 | 100, 00 


| 
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First division .. 
Serond division 
Third division. . 
Fourth division 
Fitth division 
Sixth divisio: 


High School 
Normal School - 
Special teachers. ... 


Total. 


First division .....- 
Second division. 
Third division.. 
Fourth division 
Fifth division .- 
Sixth division 
White. 
Colored 
High School . 
Normal School 
Special teachers. 


Total...-..+ 


First division 
Second division. 
Third division - 
Fourth division 
Fifth division .. 
Sixth division 

White. 

Colored. 
High School 
Normal School - 
Special teachers 
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TabLE IV.—Showing altendance and other facls. 


SEPTEMBER. 
[esulice re E I a eee 
Oo a, e a 4 oS.) 4 | 8 . |Pupilsto school 
gs $3 (82 |, Ss 3183] 3 based on— 
ee |) Ge |e |) Se ey|4|ss| 3 
£3 | 43 |kas| 28 ee) 3 |ca| 8 | ga | Bu 
2 ga |gen| £3 . | 22) 4 )o8) 3 a od 
oa | $2 | $28| o8 | 2 (22) 3 | 22| 3 | s2 | Ze 
ce be |66a| 3s 8 |e8| 3 | Zea) a | oa ES 
sii! Pa | Pee | 8 4 |/s-) 2/4 | £2 | &e 
E 4° | 4 A aja |S /o |& |e" | 4 
8,722 | 3,551 | 3,446 96.9 Slt 45.9 | 
4,839 | 4,643 | 4,495 96.8 931 49.3 | 
4,277) 4,058 | 3, 941 97.2 87 49.1 
2,438 | 2,351 | 2,274 96.1 50 48.7 
1,527 | 1,474 96.5 37 44.3 
1,214 | 1,137 93.9 29 42.8 
1,334 | 1, 280 95.9 30 45.5 
942 981 8 |. 5 
40 40 39 5 ce 
age, S 
462 | 629 ce eo 


NOVEMBER. 

4,056 | 4,027] 3,850) 90.2 | att! 79*| 805 |..--- fae 50.7} 49.7 
5,143 | 4,944 | 4,662) 94.5| 98, 96") 517 4/1] 524} 50.4 
4,353 | 4,303 | 4,102 94.2 | 49.4 43.3 
2,537 | 2,465| 2,316| 93.9 | 50.7| 49.3 
1,633 | 1,605 | 1,510| 94.0 | | 441) 43.3 
1,314 | 1,253 | 1,132] 90.2 | 45.3) | 
1,526 | 1,457| 1,345] 92.2 50.8 | 

978 956 932 | 96.4 | 

40 39 39 99.1 
21, 580 | 21, 049 | 19, 888 |....... | 462 2,901) 7 

| 


| 


* Including one supervising principal. 


{Including three practice schools. 
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Tabie LV.—Showing attendance and other facts—Continued. 


DECEMBER. 
gs es la ele en 
ue | 2 |S2 | 5, B\E \es| 
23 | eS | ad eg (ee ilodulis ge) 4)-\——=— 
ca a Bias ‘ . 
Bf | a8 |ass| 94 ® | 3 loe| 2] 8s | ga 
a on Oca Sa ees on so a om 
it &s | was] & 2 | oO ° 8 Q S as 
oe | Sa | ses| 82 | 3] 4a | 2 | ee) 3 | Se oe 
k=} 53 Sea] es || se ° oA] S ox == 
BA | 2a | FeS) 5 a|\/3s|2\3 Bale lee 
e 4 |4 & a@/ea l/s |s | a |e i 
First division ...-.. 7o'| 644| 1).-.---| 492] 40,7 
Second division . 95*| 530 6) 61.5 49.9 
Third division..-... 89* 152 1 ut 49.5 48.0 
Fourth division - e . 5L*| 37 50.0 48.3, 
Fifth division ...... €b 87 | bi 
Sixth divisio; 
White. 
Colored _. | 
High School 
Normal School 
Special teachers . 
Total. .| 21, 259 18, 886 | ...... | 412 | 461 |2,437| 20| 6 


JANUARY. 
] e#) 

First division ..-..- 3} 89.9) alt 79*1,027 | 45.6 
Second division 2 91.0 97, 95*| 693 49, 4 
Third division - 8 91.6 88 | 89%) 261 46.1 
Fourth division ‘ 90.6) 50) 51%) 528 47.4 
Fifth division. 90,1 87) 39%) 338 41.9 
Sixth divisio: | | | 

White = 85.5 29} 30%) 440). 42.0 

Colored . 89.9 30) 31) 187 | 47.5 
High School . 3 93.0 oT 5 aN 
Normal School. ...- 95.9 
Special teachers... é 

Lotals.c. =. 


First division ... 


90.1 
Second division 91.7 
Third division - 92.8 
Fourth division 91.5 | 
Filth division 90.7 
Sixth division 
White . eid 
Colored. 90.0 
High School 95.0 
Normal School . 96.7 


Special teachers . 


seeeene | 463 2,905 


*Includiog one supervising principal. f Including three practice schools. 


~ 
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VaBie LV.—Showing attendance and other facts—Continued. 


MARCH. 
L-) ey ‘i Coo 7 > re, \ a 4S 
Ono oe aaa tS Raltra ; 
F : = 3 | & _ | Pupils to school 
Pe 33 3 2b ec | 2 3 Bus Z based on— 
23 | a3 |\25 | °s @ | 3 \83| 2 
Ba Be |S g 2 5 8/3 p B 
25 | 8&8 | es fl || 2 | 2 |aa| 2] sg | oe 
| Fa | on | on Se Fi g a | e2) 3 “a og 
eel aa | 8a =i) Ba 3 3S EB) || & og pay 
og | #2 |223| 22 |2/4|2\e8|4| 24 | 2 
re 5a oS e | alt y "Mal ‘Ea eat 53 
re eae 2 3 S 4\2 a | ga ae 
oh ia 4 |4 | & GIVE! has. te elle 4 
First division 8,574 | 3,473 | 3,097 89 81f| 79°) 686 1 1 441 42.3 
Second diyisio -| 4,630 | 4,525) 4,059 89.7 97t 95*) 533 8 2 47.7 46.6 
‘Third division 4,031 8,901 | 3,531 90.4 8 | 89* 45.8 44.3 
a e--| 2,340] 2,309 | 2,083 90. 2 50 51* 46.8 46,1 
Fifth divisior teeeee 1,493 | 1,430 | 1,274 89,1 87 39° 40.3 33.6 
“Sixth division : | 
White 1,084 | 1,055 | 854 80.9) 29 30", 198 3 37.8 36.3 
Colored . 1,372 | 1,824 | 1,143 86.4 30 3L 45.7 44, 
High School 914 889 842 30 
Nermal School 40 40 39 6 |.. 
Special teachers.--.|--.--.--| -------|.----- d eacoc ben] eaeoe 14 |.- 
Total ...--+-.| 19,478 | 18,946 | 16,922 |........| 412) 403 (2,455) 15) 3 | -..---.|.----5 


First division - 
“Second division - 
Third division. 
Fourth division . 
Fifth division . 
Sixth divisio’ 

White. 

Colored - 
High School 
Normal Sehool - 
Special teachers 


Total..--...-. 
| 

First division ...--- 3,584 | 3, 281 89.6 
Second division 4,847 | 4,127 92.9 
Third division. 8,949 | 3, 063 92. 6 
Fourth division 2,254 | 2,074 92.1 
With division -- 1,537 | 1,480 | 1,357 9L7 
Sixth division 

White .- 4,204 | 1,157 928 85.3 

Colored 1,305 | 1,272| 1,149 90.3 
High School. - $93 864 823. 95.2 
Normal School - 40 40 37 97.6 


“Special teachers 


Total... 


.| 30, 657 | 19, 087. 


| 

| 

| 412 | 463 |2, 204 | 
' | | 


*Ineluding one supervising principal. ae Including three practice schools. 
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Taste LY.—Showing attendance and other facts—Continued. 


JUNE. 
Se oa a eels mleeala 5 coh 
Ee om og aI g 3 é * petal to school 
Se bo 1 oe b So |as|] 3 ased on— . 
os | 85 | 3g “i S| 8 |5a] 2 
se | as |e $ a3 |s§s| 3 |———_. 
26 ce lsc. = i] 4 8/9 D ‘ 
Ba | ks |eag| &s 2 |S leg] 2 | se] gs 
ze | o2 |gee| 28 CR cal ee ealeesales 
| ef | s& | ses) 85 a|3/s2/3] 388] £4 
33 ER | B62) 3 SI 3 | oF] 5 om ES 
om oF | opis | 2 e g |@ ae |) i or) 
a bm | bas oS 3 a a i=] a BS 
E ene |e a Beios | ouelan |e 4 
First division ...... 3,400 | 38,360] 3,145 3821 1 41.4 
Second division ....| 4,488 | 4,392 | 4,135 245) 5 | 45.2 
Third division 3,814 | 8,805 | 3,628 76 |. | 43.2 * 
Fourth division. t 
hifth division . 
Sixth divisio: 
White 
a Colored . 
igh School. 
Normal Scho: (a 
Special teachers. 
Total uasevee 
TABLE V.—Attendance and other facts, by months, for the year 
itches rs % eae 
| 3% Seales Be | 
rae os = 29/3 
BE od 5 °E | a 
| Bo &S we }] 
on £8 z KE} || i) 
|e ge | = | Sails 
eZ 2 3 | }s"| B 
& o 5 | a =) 
| <4 & a | ‘S) (my 
98.7) 462 likens ' 
}2 95.2! 461 16 2 
November | 94.4 462 7 2 
December 92.2 401 20 6 
Januury | 90.9 461 7 5 
Februar; 4 | 19, 91.1) 463 9 8 
March 18,916 16,922 89.3 463 15 3 
96.6 | 463 ll 8 
19, 19, 087 | 17,499 91.6 | 463 19 7 
18, 752 | 18,441 | 17,265 | 93.6 | 463 11 | 6 2. 
SS aS SES San eens | 22,613 | 124 38 
TaBLE VI.—Altendance and other facts, by divisions. 
- - — - - —_—_—_— 2 
& ~ 5 peel ls 5 
o 3 = = [sae z Pupils to a 
be | BB 22 |= | Be | = (eel nosauenes 
ee | Be [Ess] 2 | .se = ei — 
Be | ae Pees} S$: lca) 8 feealace als 
| ee |eest| = e215) 5] 28] °8 | 38 2 
ce oc 25 = | Sc) ss 
PR FES e a 4 € é 2 
: 44 Suelo (7, Se tet a acs 
peace = {|_| — renee SS eee a SS 
3,658 | 3,352 3 Sif 45.1 
4,6x7 | 4,350 13|  9it 48.3 
4,886 | 4,042 | 3,767 5 $8 45.9 
2,741 | 2,350) 2,165 | | cote 50 47.0 
1,855 | 1,514 | 1,395 | 7 37 40.9 
1,519 | 3,177 | 1,028 5) 29 40,5 
1,756 | 1,381 | 1,236 | 4) 30 46, 0» 
High School | 997 913) 878 | at 
Normal School 40 0) 39 
Special teachers |. 
kCotal Wes-seeseneres 23,810 | 19, 762 | 18,210 | 22,613 | 124 | BB) 412) 403) --.-| 2. 


* Including one supervising principal. 


t Inclading three practice schools, 
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TaBLe VII.—Fluctuations in the growth of the schools since the year 1880. 


[First six divisions.] 


— a 
Whole enrollment. | Average enrollment. | Average daily attend-| © 
| ance, ue , 
School year ending — os 2 
dane 30— Per cent. of | »- Per cent. of Per cent. of| & A £ 
Number. increase. Number. increase, Number. increase. £ og 5 
4 
sases| 015,027) |sdegscaaned! 14 25 Visateape oss 306 |. 1.2. 
4 15, 494 31 14, 388 | 1.1 327 21 
63 16, 063 3.6 14, 933 | 41 B42 15 
2 16, 524 2.8 15, 451 | 3.4 358 16 
9 | 16, 642 | Ey Al 15, 423 *.18| 371 13 
+21) 17,468 49 16, O41 4 393 22> 
3 | 18,720 7.1 | 17,273 | 7.6 421 28 
9 19, 285 8 17,910 3.6 4338 17 
1 19, 762 | 24 | 18,210 1.7 163 25 
| 


* Decrease, 
WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tabie VILI.— Whole number of pupils enrolled, increase and percentage of increase for each 
year since the organization of the advanced grammar schools. 


Boys. Girls, Totat. 
Year. =| s - 
Bee | “T0 centage, Nam In- Senraael ham | In Neutage 
Mod, | crease.| of in- PCN cg" crease. of in- | Jolled, | CTe@se. of ia- 


crease. crease, | crease. 


414 113 37. 


on 


1887-188 


| 
I 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1888. 


In the following tables the facts presented by Superintendent Cook 
and myself are summarized to give a general view of the several kinds 
of schools, showing attendance, number of teachers, cost and other 
items of interest : 


. Washington Normal School. 
Number of teachers trained.....°.-..--- sphere mora bees ceeeaeere tone 40 


. 
Average attendance 39 
Number of teachers employed . 5 
ANGER EOE A 7ootcoo coin ade core Abe Ber See PEE epee ee borden be eee eee 3960. 00 


Miner Normal School. 


Number of teachers trained ...- 
Average attendance 
Number of teachers employed... 
Average salary 
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Washington High School. 


Number of pupils enrolled. .-+------7""" 
‘Average enrollment. ---- ; 997 
Average attendance. ---- 5 : Sie 
Per cent. of attendance. seceeeeees a4 
Average number of tardinesses per month = 95.8 
Number of pupils dismissed - ------ = as 

1 


Number of teachers employed 


Average salary Ni pesca 20902 Hor 
il (estimated on the aver 


Cost of tuition per pup! 


age enrollment) .. 


Colored High School. 

Number of pupils enrolled 

Average enrollment. .--- 361 

Average attendance. -- 287 

Per cent. of attendance. .-----+===* "77> 267 

Average number of tardinesses per month 92.8 

Number of pupils BREE ee ile sac cote coe so Gs PRC ROSS 5.5 

Number of teachers employed -----------=--2--"*57-=-=°* 0 
9 


Average salary paid. .--------- 
ated on theaverage enrollment) -.... 
peek $33. 69 


Cost of tuition per pupil (estim 
Grammar and Primary Schools. 


Number of pone enrolled 


ae rage ent yfrene 5 

veruge attendance... 

Pey cent. of attendance. Been |} 9,235 27, 276 

‘Average number of tardinesses 2 0: 1 93.7 25, 202 

Number of pupils dismissed .-- , 056 | 469 92.7 

Number of cases of corporal 33 14 2, 525 

Number of texchers ewployed 95 107 47 

Average salary Es cong! 201 202 
1 26) $588.31) 578 


Average numb 
ment) 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


4 
4 


Malice -| $666. 67 |31 

i Rene ; 100. 

AvErers cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated on average enro’ 1G ei s09:00 sau. 00 : 
weet eeec ee scene cena reeset tee ees seen eee eens *50,24 #$0.31 


{Seventh and eighth divisions. 


SUPERVISION. 


The cost of supervision was : 


One superintendent (white) __- 

One superintendent (colored) .. pe 000 

Six supervising principals (white), each $2,000... eo) 
es 12, 000. 00 


on aes principals (colored), each $2,000 
cler! ‘ 
4, 000. 
One clerk (colored) ...- : se w 
800. 00 


-One messenger.------.-_- 
~One messenger (colored) 300. 00 
200. 00 


Total cost of supervision _.____ .__ 23, 450. 00 
: [ees SS a ee i. 
ag peryision per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) .. a 
Average cost of super en 0. 82 


ed 


a 
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Summary. 


Total cost of instruction, including supervision 


$445, 136. 45 
Whole number of pupils enrolled . Ae 5 


Average enrollment..-..---...--- pipe 
Average daily attendance 26,512 
Average cost of instruction, estimated on— 
{. Whole enrollment .. 12.77 
x, Average enrollment - fee 
3. Average daily attendance --........ Pex pigeon et Bee 16,79 


Contingent expenses. 


Total amount expended. 
‘Average amount per pupil ‘estimated on average enrollment). 


- $21,066, 36 


2 Bk 
Luel. 
Total amount expended... ... Sinisa aalcolocsy eal at was nae oan ears aetna seesae $19, 903. 73 
Janitors. 
MPotalhawWOoun by ex Per COU ease wees meayse vera as see eee See $33, 307. 12 
Average cost per pupil (including High and Normal Schools) for ail ex- 
penses except repairs and permaneut improvement: 
1, On whole enrollment .----.....- = 15. 36 
2, On average enrollment......... s 18.74 
Se Onaveriges daily attendancessewcrletecou ssa esa ae eens 20.19 
Accommodations. 

White. | Colored.) Total. 

Number of buildings owned 4 7 
Number of buildings rented . ip ‘id io 
Number of school rooms own *338 155 493 
Number of school-rooms rented. 23 29 62 


* Excluding white High School. 


List of school-houses owned, with their respective locations, and with the number of rooms in 


each. . 
a SKE 
2 | Name of building. Location of building. 
ie 
Aa 
1 | Franklin.. .| Thirteenth and K streets, northwest -...-.....-......------------ | 16 
1 | Dennison . -| S street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, northwest... 12 
1:| Force .-- -| Massachusetts avenue, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 12 
streets, northwest. 
1 | Analostan .-...--..--- | G street, between Twenty-first and Twenty-second streets. north- 12 
west 
1 | Weightman. -| Twenty-thied and M streets, northwest... ae 8 
1 | Thomson - Twellth street. between K and L streets, northwest « ff 
been .| Fourteenth and Q streets, northwest 2 
2 | Gales - First and G streets, northwest . .-. 12 
2| Henr; P street, between Sixth and Seventh stree' 12 
2 Webster Tenth and H streets, northwest eae 12 
2 | Seaton -- I street, between Second and Third streets, northwest IL 
2) Twining Third street, between N and O streets, northwest - 10 
2| Abbot Sixth street and New York avenue, northwest. -- 9 
2 | Morse Fifth and R streets, northwest .-. -- Seer anes 8 
2 | Phelps Vermont avenue, between T and U streets, northwest 8 
2) Blake North Capitol street, between K and L streets, northwest = 8 
3 | Wallach | Pennsylvania avenue, between Seventh and Eighth streets, south- 12 
east. 
=} Fifth and C streets, northeast .- = 12 
Third and D streets, southeast. -. - 8 
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List of school-houses owned, with t 
are aaa 
ua 
a i Location of building. 
& | Name of Dnilding- Be 
te E : 
E ie : u 
between Sixth and Seventh streets, northeas gis 
3| Blair ad et rocen Thirteenth and Fourteenth niente eae: 
a eee Fighth and streets, southeast .----- east. 8 
j Go herry Fifth street, petweon D and FE stree' ¢ & 
3 Granch 2 Twelfth and G streets, sont ® 
3 | McCormic ‘| pind street, between M an 
3 Seventh and G streets, southeast -- 6 
3 | Le Ninth street, K street and 4 
4 | Jeffersou-- | Sixth Cay 2 
4 | Amidon- Sixth and rere 2 
4 | Bradle: | Thirteen and-a-balt 's i 
4 | Potomac .- * | pwelfth street, betwee! ‘ 8 
4 | Greenleaf - | Four-and-a-hal street, ft 8 
5 | Addison -| pete between Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets, nort} 4 
wes! . 
Ostreet, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets, nortt 10 
, h- . 


| Curtis -- Srents 
Tyyenty-eighth street, between M strect and Olive avenue, north- 
cond and S Stee poctavenue, northwest 
t extended and Trumbull street -. - 

treet, between Fillmore and Pierce street 


ow 


west. 
..| Thirty-se 
Thirty-six 
Sixth stree! 
Washington 5 
costia, D.C. 
Nichols avenue, 


ov 


Mott.--- 
Anacostia 


Hillsdale - Hillsdale, D. C- 
Mount Pleasa 
Hamilton Road 
‘Tennally town - 
Giant Road 

Brightwood-. 
Soldiers’ Home « 
Hamilton 
Benning - 
Bevning’s Road - 
Giesboro. 
Conduit Road _-- - 
| Chain Bridge Road 
Brightwood .-..- 
Columbia Road 
Fort Slocum... - 
Buoker Hill Road 

Queen’s Chapel Road 
Anacostia road 


25 
erererey creepers 
RRO Ie 
¥ ec Fase 
¢ = 0 


y-first stree det 


SIsIAce 
= Ganaag 
= AeaAaaaa 

aa aan 


Stevens.- 
Tenth and U streets, northwest-.. 
: parentaene and “ streets, northwest 1 
ct avenue, between Lhirty-thi rf 0 
Hie Anotbwesh Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth streets, a 
iM > -| M street, between Si i 
i Chat eran jcuuctstpen Gace and Seventeenth streets, northwest 
8 | Lincoln | Second and C streets, Southeast -. 5 ros 
£3) ae | pit and I streets, southwest _- :: i 
8 | Jolin E, Coo street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, northwe @ 
Apereoaees | Third street, between K and L street: ocensees 
8| Giddings see! | att sche ele 8 
Skane} reet, between Third and Fourth street: ¥ 
elo wg etreet. bet hee streets, southeast | B 
Bekecicc Jeol S 6 
} 


] 


*Only two of these rooms were occupied. 
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“TABLE JX.—MWhole enrollment of colored pupils in the District 


Sor the school year ending June 30, 1883. tar Ceca ty (peike, 


Grade. Whole en- 
rollment. | Percent. 


40 | +81 
861 | 2.82 


Seventh grade Pi 16 
Sixth prade.- 4.36 
Fifth grade 078 7.04 
Fourth grade 1, 195 | 9.34 
phird grade . 1, 766 13.60 
Second (eal: 2, 524 19.73 
First grade.--- - 4,760 | 37.20 
BOT RTE rrecrer ty og Orenrt econ a ete re hau ee 12,796 | 100.00 
SUMMARY, = j ae 

Normal and High Schools 
grammar schouls 2, 400 | 188 
Primary schools. | 10,245) 80.07 
MPOtAl needa vstoes sears csdaassesrdoaediesdevedvl sasear stdereus je da trees | 12, 796 100. 00 


TABLE X.— Whole enrollment of pupils, white and colored, in the Distri i 
grades, for the school year ending June 30, 888. Bee naan 


Grade. | Whole en- 


| rollment, | PeF cent. 
fe sos | 

Normal School . 23 
High Sckool .- 2.90 
Eighth grade. - 8.17 
Seveuth grade 6.35, 
Sixth grade. 8.37 
Fifth grade 1.18 
Fourth grade - 12.46 
Third grade .- 13.57 
Second grade 15,11 
) Firat grade.--- 23. 66 


Total .2--c0 nnn ccccencccensee senseccersens cect ccacseeeteccrsannsnateenwer 34, 850. 100,00 
SUMMARY, | 

Normaland High Schools. 1,438 4.13 

«Grammar schools ... - 10, 826 31.07 

Primary schools. --- 22, 586 64. 60 

Total cc lecvosiwecseseescecsevacs s-ctrscscconsaccrscasscscresssusnensancweer 34, 850 100. 00 


TABLE XI.—Growth of the schools since the year 1880. 


Average number of pupils enrolled. 


| Seventh and eighth 


School year ending June 30— First six divisions. divisions. Total. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Number. of Number. of Number. of 

incrrase. increase. | increase. 
15, 027 21, 600 |.. was 
15, 494 22, 061 2.13 
16, 063 22, 826 3.46 
16, 524 23, 504 3.36 
16, 642 23, 867 1.1L 
17, 468 25, 157 5.40 
18, 720 28, OTL 6.97 
19, 285 27, T33 3.05 
19, 762 28, 553 2.95 


or DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


LS 0 
PUBLIC SCHOO @ colored school 
i i U red 8c 
46 tment of pupils in ue) be the year 1880, onl ihe num 
xiL.—Arerage en eh employed for cach yea f 
TABLE AY hoy of teacher Fo xe 
ber of iste suns es 
Prise ; Average enrollment. Toachorg 
ai ae || — 
——— a) F y 
. Seventh and) Total. S 
a First six divisions. | ojghth divisions. | a aS 
ingdune 3 —_—$<——— spat Tae | alia FS 
School year ending ee en TT Perr |e Per os 3 
ee No. cent. of | No cent. of i) s 
No. cent. 1h ease, increase, | & 
No. | orcas HDs Ee ENG 
ar Be Nese | 
BINS - 434 | 
= 461 | "5s 
2.98 483| 34 
4.53 505 | 34 
2.19 525 | 99 
ora 555 | 39 
6.52 595 | 49 
3.13 620 25 
4.065 654] by 
es 7 umber of teachers employed, the cost f 
; 5 5 nt of pupils, the n 7 of 
TABLE XIII.—dAvo'age enrollment of P 


tuition, 


and rales © 


of increase for each year since 1880. 


Cost (excluding rent and 


School year e: 


Average €N- | Teachers. permanent i = 
roliment. rteats)s Pala DOG 
ona LA oe Bec) for 
A 30— Oe ss es oe 
nding June [Ss] .3] _ e8 us Bg 
/Total. | SE) 25/¢| Eee met 
jee )/ae) 3) pce ug 335 
[Bo oT Nel ee 5 
ke ale mal a 
is 
434 |...) $16,95 [$366,199.51 | .__ 
461 | 27 ‘. 381, 314.19 4.12 
485 | 24 1 398, 254.54 | 4 44 
505 | 20 ‘ 419, 5: 5.35 
525 | 20 . 8. 67 
555 | 30 . 7.93 
595 | 40 We 477, 993. 67 1.79. 
620 | 25) 19.11 | 509, 194,01 6 52 
wl 654 | 34.) 19.11 | 545,717.71 aly 
2 
TABLE XIV.—Whole enrollment of pupils in white and colored schools, the number of 


teachers employed, and the cost of tuition for each year since the year 1880, 


Sost_ (excluding rent 
Whole enrollment. Teachers.| and permanent im. 
| provements). 

School = = 
year end. |Firstsix divisions) Seren th and Total. ss = 
ing June I a >) 

2 & ¢ 
ca r 2: 2s 
Per | Per Per Ge s2 
No. | cent. of | No. | cent. of | No. | cent. of ae se 
increase. | increase. increase. | > Ss 
| | | rasa | < es 
] | 
£, 061 | $366, 199. 51 
§ 146 381,314.19 
"63 8 259 175 32 = 898, 254. 54 
42 8710 5.07 | 22, 546 4.4 505, 20 | 14.69 | 419, 594. 60 
69 9. 167 | 5.24 | 30, 288 6.4 «31 | 435 032.79 
-21 | 9,598 4.7 | 30, 855 1.5 | 46 
4.3 | 10,138) 5.62 | 32, 336 47 47 
3.9 | 10,345 20 | 33, 418 3.3 50! 
3.1 | 11,060 | 6.71 | 34, 850 4.28 Sh 


a 
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TaBLE XV.—dAmount expended for rent and sites and buildings each year from the year 
1880 to the year 1888 inclusive, 


School year ending June 3¢-— Tent. | pene 
dings. 


$28,998 35 | $74, 998. 24 
26,506.11 | 103, 416/91 
| 253, 609. 73 


6,919 66 
‘| 7, 858.00 | 
-s-+,| 10,215.44 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF THE FIRST 
DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, June 30, 1888. 

DEAR Sim: I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the 
condition of the schools of the first division for the school year ending 
June 30, 1888. 

{ have ineluded in this report tables of statistics showing important 
facts in relation to school accommodation, attendance and discipline; 
a brief statement of the work we Lave aimed to accomplish during the 
year, with an estimate of the degree of success or of failure attending 
our efforts. 

SOMOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


TaBLe 1.—Showing distribution of schools by buildings. 


; Z = 
Eighth |Seventh| Sixth | Fifth | Fourth) Third | Second) First 


| 
| Total. 


grade, | grade. | grade, | grade. | grade.| grade | grade.| grade. 
= eee ies 
| | | | 
Franklin -.- 4 iy | 1! | 1) 16 
Dennison. 2 2) | 1| 2) 15 
Fores ..-- 2 | 2 | 1] 
Analostan 2 2 2) 
Thomson. - 1} 


Fourternth a 
Weighuman Peet 
Fourteenth and Q streets 


‘Total number ofschools 


The completion 
seating room, made it possible to unite small schools formerly placed 
in rented rooms. We were thus enabled to provide for the natural 
growth in the different grades without increasing the number of schools 
in the division. New schools in the sixth and seventh grades were 
formed in the Weightman building to meet the demand for more high 
grade schools in that section. The four first grades of the abandoned 
buildings on F street and on Twenty-sixth street were combined, as were 
the four second grades, forming three schools of each grade, located in the 
Analostan and Weightman buildings. A further reduction of one was 
made in the number of first-grade schools at the Force building, where the 
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number of applicants did not seem to warrant the continuance of two 
schools. A new second grade school in the Force was found necessary, 

The placing of the primary grades, formerly unpleasantly located in 
the poorly-lighted and poorly-ventilated rooms of rented buildings, in 
the Analostan and Weightman has resulted in a gratifying increase 
in the number of pupils attending these grades. 

Your attention was called in my last report to the relatively small 
number of pupils attending lower-grade schools. The same abnormal 
condition was noticeable during the past year, to which fact I shall 
again direct your attention. I am led to believe that one principal 
-cause for this has been the practice during past years of locating schools 
of these grades in the smaller, outlying buildings, which were often 
wholly unfit for school purposes. I need only instance as examples of 
this class of buildings the Thomson building, the Berret building on Four- 
teenth and Q streets, the old building on Twenty-second and I streets, 
-and during the past year the buildings on F street and on Twenty sixth 
street. Whatever may have been the reason for this, I question the 
wisdom of such discrimination, and believe that to this, in a measure, 
we must attribute the unusually small relative enrollment in lower 
grades. 

TABLE II.—Showing condilion of buildings. 


| | | ; | | 
r - Ventila- Water. | x Owned or 
Buildings. PORTO | Light. | tion. closets. {Play-rooms.| Yards. rented. 
| | 
Franklin . - - -| Steam ... | Excellent. Excellent | Owned 
Thomson Stoves and) Fair’... None ..... Owned. 
furnace. a 
Mth and Q sts Stov ee] Rane occ. -| None .....| Owned. 
14th and N sts Good}... -- | None .....| Rented. 
Dennison Excellent. 5 | Excellent .| Excellent .| Owned. 
Force ...- Excellent Good .....| Excellent.) Excellent .| Owned. 
Analostan Excellent .| Excellent | Excellent .| Excellent -| Excellent Owned. 


Weightman .. Excellent -} Excellent .| Excellent .| Excellent .| Excellent. | Owned. 


* Lower rooms poor; upper rooms good t East and west rooms good; middle room poor. 


In my report of last year I referred to the emphatic objection on the 
part of parents and pupils to the Thomson building and to the build- 
ing on Fourteenth and Q streets. In your report you emphasized my 
objections by characterizing these buildings as wholly unfit for school 
purposes, The objections to them were removed in only a slight degree, 
Whitewash and paint made the Q street school less objectionable, and a 
fire escape, added late in the year to the Thomson building, lessens the 
danger in case of fire. Still, in many ways, both buildings are poorly 
adapted for school purposes. In no respect is the Q street building a 
fit place foryoung children. The Thomson building is without sufficient 
play-room or yards. The rooms are wholly without artificial ventilation, 
and the lightis often poor. In case of fire or panic the danger to children 


is great, owing to the height of the building and to the fact that there is 
Dut one avenue of escape. 
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I sincerely hope that we shall soon be able to dispense with these 
buildings, or at least that they may be used for shops and cookin 
schools. For this purpose the Thomson is admirably dileytcdethe 
rooms being large and the location central, : ‘ 
The buildings generally have been well cared for daring the past 
year. Here and there, in poorly disciplined schools, or where the 
teacher has failed to make frequent examinations of school furniture 
desks have been marked and scratched to some extent. Generally, 
teachers and pupils have kept desks free from ink-stains and marke: 
In many schools entire sets of farniture have been varnished or oiled 
by pupils. There has been but little defacing of walls and wood-work 
in play-rooms and hall-ways. This is due in a great measure to the 
zealous watchfulness of principals. Almost without exception have the 
janitors been faithful and competent in the discharge of their duties. 
Buildings have been kept serapulously clean and tho temperature of 
rooms carefully watched and regulated. There is often, it seems to me, a 
useless delay in the making of minor repairs, owing to the fact that 
janitors are not supplied with the tools and materials necessary. 


TABLE III.—Showing half-day schools. 


4 | Number of| Grades of | Number 
Schools. | half-day | half-day | above sec- 
schools. | schools, | ond grade. 


Franklin. -- 2 1,2 
‘Thomson 2 1,2 
Dennison 6 1,2,2)4 
Q Street . 2] 1,2 
Yoree.--- 7| 1,2,3,4 
Analostan - - 4 1,2 
Weightman ---- 2. 20-200 sec ce cen ee enw en es coc cen woes acestceccere 2 1,2 
Total .- 2.202002 +--0csecne senses ceseeencncresecceenscscecenes 6 


Fortunately we have been able to restore to full sessions several of 
the half-day schools of grades three and four, formerly made necessary 
by insufficient school accommodation. As you will observe in the above 
summary, there are still six half-day schoolsin grades above the second. 
But one additional room could be procured in the northwestern section 
of the District, although the renting of four was recommended. Third 
and fourth grade schools in the Force and Dennison buildings were 
therefore put upon half time. The result was disastrous to the progress 
of pupils in these schools, as it must always be when the working time 
of a day is limited to three hours. The liberal estimates of the Com- 
missioners, recommending an appropriation for two 8-room buildings in 
this division, will make it possible-in the near future to give to each 
school a room and its proper allotment of time. For the ensuing year 
six additional rooms must be rented or third and fourth grades must 
again suffer. 
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= istributi i rades, average age 1 average num ver 
ABLE sing distribution of pupils by gr des, average age, and ; 
TABLE 1V.—Showing di Be Pate 


Ayerage number of 


| pupils per teacher. 


| Per cent. 


5 don | Average as a 
No. of | Whole en-— Average | paeed year u 
Grade. | schools. | rollment. |enrollment.) average en- ago (years):)" sed on | Based on 
| jax : whole en- | average en- 
| rollment. | rollment. 
| ce) = * x 
- = | 4 55 46 
= i 360 10 At : 
Berend 3 d at “442 12 ye i 40, 
| 1 ae 12 12.4 40.8 
11.4 57 | 47 
10.3 55 45 
E 9.4 57 | 46,3 
7.8 49 38.4 
68 66 | 45 
55 | 45 


The above summary shows an increased enrollment of 88 during 
the year. é ; ; ’ 

T desire again to refer to the low percentage of pupils attending prim- 
ary grades. I.have already mentioned one important reason, in iny 
judgment, for this peculiarity. Other satisfactory reasons I am unable 
to give, unless one be that there has been a higher standard of excel- 
lence in teaching in the higher grades, a condition due to the necessity 
of promotion in grade of work in order to secure to the most successful 
teachers promotion in salary. 


ATTENDANCE. 


TABLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 


Bonyaabe Cases of Substitute 
age of at- . erbhak 
tendante: tardiness. service. 
96.9 196 | il 
oa ea 95.3 561 | 1.5 
November 90.2 ih | S 5 
BI 91.3 64 
pees 89,9 1, 027 | 38 
90.1 781 30 
49 686 30.5 
92.2 622 23.5 
89.6 663 15 
93,6 321 |... 


It will be seen that the percentage of attendance has been somewhat 
lower than during last year. An appended statement showing the ab- 
sence due to an epidemic of measles during four months of the year 
sufficiently explains this, I think. _i regret to say that the number of 
cases of tardiness in schools of the first division is without question 

‘too large. This plainly indicates a failure on the part of some teachers 
to treat this question intelligently and successfully. It also shows an 
indifference often on the part of parents to the best interests of their 
children. An intelligent parent must realize the great educational 
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yalue of the training given in our public schools in forming habits 
of promptness and punctuality in all that pertains to school life. Nor 
can they fail to realize the importance of uninterrupted attendance in 
its bearing on the intellectual development of the child. A day here 
and a half day there, unnecessarily lost out of school life, involves the 
loss of far more than the day’s recitations, though parents and pupils 
may fail to realize it. 

To remedy this evil I regard it as essentially important that the 
teacher should exercise a constant watehfulness for any (lelinquencies 
on the part of children; that they should invariably endeavor to im- 
press upon both pupils and parents the importance of promptness and 
regularity ; that they should ascertain, when possible, the trne rea- 
sons for absence or tardiness. I have found also that it has proved 
very helpful to require pupils who are habitually tardy or absent to re- 
port to principals of buildings. L hope for a decided improvement dur- 
ing the ensuing year. 

I wish to refer in this connection to the rule of the schools which allows 
teachers to require written excuses for tardiness or absence before re- 
admission to schools. The strict enforcement of the letter of this rule 
often results in a great loss of time to pupils and unnecessary annoyance 
to parents, and quite frequently encourages further absence by furnish- 
ing the child with an excuse for loitering, or remaining away altogether. 
I believe this rule should be interpreted broadly and intelligently, and 
should only be strictly enforced when all other means of communication 
with parents have failed. 5 

The aggregate amount of substitute work repqrted emphasizes the im- 
portance of providing a competent corps of substitute teachers. I be- 
lieve an effort shonld be made to require substitutes to be in attend- 
ance at the offices of principals each schoolday. I believe, furthermore, 
that they should be familiarized with the requirements of their work 
by such definite instruction as could be given in talks or lectures. 


TABLE VI.—Showing absence caused by contagious diseases. 


crane Grade crane Grade | Grade | Grade Grade Came Total. 


5. 4, 3. 2. 
— = } ss = 
Number of pupils absent..| 63 72 130 132 175 181 160 229 1,142 
Number of days absent | | 
(recorded). -------..--.--) 156 212 408 365 504 536 486 683 3, 350 


The absence summarized above was caused by the personal sickness 
of pupils or by the presence of contagious diseases in their homes. 
During four months of the year, from December to April, the measles 
taged in different portions of the division. Fortunately it was of a 
mild type, and but few cases resulted seriously. Every precaution was 
taken to prevent its spread, but without success. Many of the primary 
schools were at times almost without pupils, and, as a result, the work 
was seriously interrupted. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


A large proportion of the suspensions reported Meshes truancy and 
irregularity of attendance. It is gratifying to report fewer cases than 

oring last year. ; 
Ben: have been, in nearly every case, for theft of school prop. 
erty. , K 

The loss of books and other articles belonging to pupils and to the 
schools has been a source of much anxiety and EEE Ina few 

cases the offenders were discovered and punished by dismissal, but in 
the majority of cases it has been impossible to trace the thefts, though 
eyery effort was made to discover them. Every precaution was taken 
to protect the property left in school buildings. 

I am forced to believe from the experience of the past three years 
that there can be but little done to remedy this great evil until the 
certainty of some punishment more severe than dismissal is assured, 
and until some effective means can be found to prevent dealers in 
second-hand books from buying indiscriminately from pupils. LIbelieve 
the best interests of the schools demand strong and vigorous measures 
in dealing with both the buyer and the seller. i 

The discipline of school buildings has been uniformly excellent. Mf 
can not speak too highly of the good work done by the principals of 
buildings. Though responsible for the teaching of the highest classes, 
they have been of the greatest assistance in the organization and man- 
agement of the schools under their charge. 

The order in school-rooms has been very generally excellent; in fact, 
of the eighty-one schools of this division I have only to report four as 
unsatisfactory in this particalar. 

In this connection I think it is proper to speak of some few mistakes 
in school management observed here and there during the year. The 
points mentioned are by no means common to all schools, but are of 
sufficient importance, 1 think, to warrant notice here. 

One of these faults is the failure of a few teachers to develop in the 
pupils habits of carefulness in the use of books and materials. Chil- 
dren, unless watebed and trained, will disfigure the pages of text-books 
with ink-stains; will endeavor to improve the engravings with pen and 
pencil; will tear the pages and break the covers. They will break 
slate-pencils and use the pieces, unsharpened, for school work; will 
throw paper on the floor rather than in the waste-basket; will cutand 
mark desks and break windows, if they may. There is a moral ob- 
ligation, I think, which binds a teacher to consider this side of a child’s 
development as strong as the obligation which binds him to teach the 
prescribed amount of arithmetic or geography. 

There is here and there observed a carelessness of the personal ap- 
pearance of pupils. They are allowed to remain in school with dirty 
hands and faces, uncombed hair and muddy shoes. The teacher’s desk, 
inside and out, is often a contradiction in practice to her precepts. 
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Window-ledges, pupils’ desks, closets—al] too oft 
poor housekeeping. In such Schools, blastDoata’ 
careless; there is generally a lack of or 
there are no flowers in the windows, 


Bees that the Mute Upon a pupil made by pleasant sureenne 
ings, though unseen, is yet definite; and the teacher who does = 
in this a means of training her pupils neglects to take ddvantee a 
of the greatest aids in securing good discipline. ig ae 

Ina fow schools [have found pupils without materials for work —with- 
out pencils, slates, or possibly books, I recognize the difficulty in making 
pupils and parents prompt in.this particular, and other disediea ge 
elements in the question, but no effort should be spared to aay 
pupils with the tools for work. aap 

Perhaps bere I may refer to the loss of time in some schools, due gen- 
erally, I think, to poor discipline, lack of preparation of nee 
the part of the teacher, or indolent habits among pupils. The agere- 
gate amount of time lost may easily become Surprisingly great. Some 
times also I have thought the results of an hour’s or half hour’s teach- 
ing hardly warranted the effort and the time, 

In concluding this part of my report I desire to state that in my 
judgment the schools of the first division were never in better condition, 
as far as school accommodation, attendance, and discipline are con- 
cerned, than at the present time. 


SCHOOL WORK. 


The plan of supervision was much the same as during the past year. 
Frequent inspections of all grades were made under your direction, 
and detailed reports of these inspections given to you at meetings of 
the principals in your office. In addition to this, there were numerous 
meetings of teachers by grades, at which the purpose of the work and 
the methods of working were fully discussed. To supplement these 
meetings, the first division teachers were called together by grades for 
the purpose of further considering any points bearing upon the work of 
the school-room. Questions of discipline and management were dis- 
cussed usually at meetings of the teachers held in the different buildings. 

At different times during the year lessons on various subjects were 
given by teachers of the several grades for the benefit of other teach- 
ers in those grades. The purpose of such lessons was always to sug- 
gest to the teachers the most approved methods of work. These lessons, 
supplemented by earnest questioning and discussion on the part of teach- 
ers and by suggestions from the superintendent, could not fail to be pro- 
ductive of the best results. The effect of the admirable series of lessons 
in history given by several teachers of the seventh grade and of the les- 
sons in language and geography given by teachers of primary grades 
was ‘observed in every school. The results were thoughtful questioning 
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as to the purposes of the work and an earnest search for the best methods 
oye saursteateens be able to report that during the past year the 
teachers of the first division have labored eee na a Ute Migen ty and 
successfully. It is my belief that there has been more good teaching, 
with better results, than ever before since my connection with the 
Sia parte the year a manual of number work wo third grades 

yas put into the hands of teachers. For the higher grades the work 
avas elaborated in the course of study. As aresult of these publications 
there has been a better understanding” of the relation of the work of 
each grade to the rest of the course. I have observed in general that 
the work of all teachers has shown a marked improvement in method, 
resulting naturally in a more thorough understanding of the relations 
of numbers. I have noticed but little machine work with figures, 
Quite generally pupils have dealt with small numbers readily compre- 
hended. I have observed further in all grades a commendable effort 
to make the practical application of the work prominent ; the Tequire- 
ment of the making and solving by pupils of simple problems illus- 
trative of principles developed; the expression of these written problems 
in mathematical language; the development and formulation of rules of 
work. 

Although the character of the work in number has been senerally 
excellent, I have naturally discovered here and there practices to criti- 
cise, some of which I briefly mention. 

: There is a tendency on the part of a few unthinking teachers to con- 
tinue the objective work in lower grades when the necessity for the 
objects has ceased to exist. Occasionally also in the primary grades 
have teachers failed to supplement the work of seeing by the drill 
work necessary to make the knowledge of the facts discovered per- 
manent. Too often also I have observed that pupils are not acen- 
tate workers, a result naturally following the failure to make the 
child positive in his knowledge of facts discovered. A further result 
of this is that pupils are not rapid workers. I would not suggest less 
work in development, but that there be more drill work to supplement 
it. In the seventh and eighth grades I have sometimes found that 
teachers were assigning problems too intricate to warrant the time 
spent in solving. I do not believe such problems are necessary to the 
thorough understanding of number. In all grades I am convinced 
that more time is devoted to the study of arithmetic than its relative 
importance as a part of our school curriculum and as a factor in the de- 
velopment and training of our children warrants. 

Penmanship.—tnstrucetion in penmanship in the higher grades h 
limited largely to the formation of good habits. 
teachers have insisted that 

-efforts of the pupil. 


as been 
To accomplish this 
all written work should represent the best 
In the lower grades careful instruction in the forms 
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of letters has been given. Added to this, durin 
of the year, exercises in pen-holding, position a 
peen an important feature of the work. 

There are eee ai ios I believe, for questionin 
latter work ee TE eco Some schools, As an exercise in itself it is 
practically useless. If in practice the teacher fails to apply the resul 
to the writing of the school its purpose is missed. Too often the fee . 
jn correct position and pen-holding consists of the study of prin ee 
forgotten when thereis an opportunity for their practical a jieath - 
Furthermore, it is often forgotten that the end to be Ente Bia 
ability to make straight lines or correct ovals, but matey that traini 
of the arm and hand which is essential to ease in writing. In this ae 
ercise, as in drawing exercises for a similar purpose, I observe that sours 
teachers have goue through the form of teaching without an adequate 
jdea of its purpose or place in the school work. 
the penmanship has been excellent. 

Spelling.—Briefly stated, I have found that the efforts of teachers 
have been directed towards cultivating in pupils a feeling of personal 
responsibility for the correct spelling of every written word. The Te- 
sult of this work when conscientiously done is that pupils more fre- 
quently consult dictionaries and authorities, and have acquired very 
generally the habit of ascertaining the correct forms of words before 
attempting to use them. The study of the form, meaning and use of 
words ordinarily used by pupils has been an important part of the work 
inthis branch, The written work examined shows conclusively that 
the work has been properly done. 

Physiology.—Lessons in hygiene have been given in all grades. In the 
third and fifth grades sets of text-books have been furnished, adding 
materially to the supplementary reading matter so much needed in these 
grades. Selected topics, studied as wholes, were profitably used for 
composition work. When practicable the subject has been presented 
objectively. I have observed here and there a tendency to devote too 
much time to the study of technical physiology and anatomy. 

Reading.—In your report of last year you say that the teaching of 
reading is naturally divided into two parts: first, the teaching the 
pupil to recognize the words of his vocabulary, to grasp readily the 
thought expressed by what is read, and toread aloud; second, training 
pupils to an appreciation of what is read, toa knowledge of how to read, 
and how to use the results obtained by reading. 

The first part of this work has been well done in the primary grades, as 
is evidenced by the fact that the reading in these grades has never been 
better than at present. There has been almost uniformly a most careful 
preparation of the reading lessons. In the first and second grades the 
new words of the text to be read have been studied and used in many 
combinations before the printed page has been put before the child. 
The result is that he readily grasps the thought of what he reads, un- 
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In the higher es: srades the teaching of how to read has been g a 
peen done. Int Saas: reading asa means of getting at the thouni 
ordinate? ee ce most schools a large amount of reading hag pee 
oe ae to supplement the work in history and geography The 
done; oe se the course of study have made this almost necessaiad 
Se oint read and the kinds of reading varied, of course, nccordiies 
ce opportunities pupils had to ia pees Oe or the posits 
bility of their enjoying the benefit Y pu be cetasne Many books 
have been purehased by pupils. Teachers gener ally have contributeq 
from their own libraries hooks that have been of incalculable value in 
the school work. During the year several copies of MecMaster’s History 
of the United States have been placed in each of the eighth grade 
schools. This is a good beginning, but many more books are needed jy 
all grades if we would train pupils to an appreciation of good litera. 
ture or to a knowledge of how to read. 

Language.—The teaching of language has been an inseparable part 
of the instruction in every branch taught in our schools, and in no 
branch has there been so marked an improvement. There has been a 
constant effort to make the teaching practical. Much attention has 
been given to the expression and arrangement of thought in all oralas 
well as in all written work. 

The composition work in all grades has been intelligently done. In 
primary grades the children have been led to see groups of facts sug- 
gesteil by pictures, objects, etc., have been trained in the proper arrange- 
ment of these facts or thoughts, and, when needed, have been fur- 
nished with the idioms necessary to show the proper relations of the 
thoughts seen. Factsin technical grammar, plurals, possessives, a few 
Toles in capitalization and punctuation have been taught as the neces- 
sity for a knowledge of these facts becane apparent. In the higher 
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rades the same care in preparation has been shown. 
written much. They have been carefully trained to make outlines fro 
which the compositions or recitations have been made, They eee 
acquired some practical familiarity with the principal rules of struct: 
e governing correct expression. : 
The teaching of technical grammar has received proper attention 
Geography.—There has been a marked improvement in method in the 
teaching of geography during the past year. An exhibit illustrative 
of the different kinds of work done in the different schools was held 
late in the year. Though showing the best work in each grade it never- 
theless fairly represented the kinds of work seenin nearly every school 
where the subject is taught. Valuable collections of pictures, books 
curiosities, and objects representing the life of the people studied ie 
peen made. Pupils and parents have aided materially in this work. 
Maps illustrating commercial relations of countries, physical features 
climatic conditions, charts representing graphically comparative statis. 
tics, relief maps, etc., have been a prominent part of the work. Charts 
of products, ebarts of pictures showing processes in the working up of 
raw materials have been made. Much valuable work has also been done 
in the study of representative cities. Map work has not been regarded 
asanend, but as a means. Ilaborate work has been discouraged as an 
essential part of geography. Much rapid sketching of maps has been 
done to fix in the minds of pupils correct impressions of general out- 
lines, to show the relative position of places and the relative size of 
countries. 

The one thing needed to make this work more uniformly successful is. 
a supply of the best books to supplement the text-books and the incom- 
plete libraries of schools. 

History.—The same improvement in method observed in geography 
has characterized the work in history. I have already referred to the 
good resulting from the excellent lessons given by the teachers of the 
several grades illustrating the best methods of teaching. ‘Lhe most seri- 
ous obstacle the teacher has to meet in her work is the want of sufficient 
reading material. They have generously contributed from their book- 
shelves, and pupils and parents lave loaned books for general use- 
Often, however, it has been impossible to secure many good books. In 
all schools considerable reading has been done. Great care has been 
shown in the systematizing of work. Pupils have recited or written 
from outlines developed by themselves. Much detail that is unimport- 
ant has been eliminated from the teaching. Map-work, as an aid in 
teaching, has been always a prominent feature of the work. 

Manual training.—There were no schools for manual training or cook- 
ing established in the first “ivision, though an opportunity was given 
to send classes from three eighth-grade schools to the shops ou O street 
for work in wood. I quote from the reports of the principals of these 
schools to show their opinions of the educational value of this kind of 
work and its effect upon the scholastic requirements of the grade. 
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Mr. W. B. Patterson, principal of the Force School, reports : 


The manual training class from this school numbered twenty during the Wear 
Leaving the building every Monday at 12 m., they returned AS s00n as the le. 
completed, all being in their seats by 2.20 p. m., thus losing but little 
routine work of the eighth grade school. 

These boys were almost entirely ignorant of the use of tools when they beg, 
attend the training-school, but at the conclusion of their labor they had made ¢o to 
mendable progress, especially ir mortise and tenon, molding, and framing pays 

They manufactured some whetstone boxes in a manner worthy of more e kK. 
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It is gratifying to know that during the ensuing year there is a pos 
sibility of according to every pupil of seventh and eighth grade schools 
the privilege of work in shops or in cooking-schools, and to girls ofgralee 
four, five and six instruction in sewing. There can be no question I 
believe, as to the propriety of giving these studies a place in the Saher 
curriculum. The time for this work can profitably be taken from that 
usually given to arithmetic. 

In conclusion, I wish again to refer to the faithfulness and loyalty of 
the teachers of the first division in their efforts to do the work intrusted 
to them. They have cheerfully co-operated with me in carrying out all 
of your suggestions. To them should be given all credit for the general 
excellence of the schools. I wish here to express my appreciation of 
their assistance and courtesy and to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Mr. J. J. Darlington, trustee of the division, and to you for your encour 
agement and support in all official relations. s : 

Very respectfully, 5 
‘ N. D. Cram, 


Mr. W. B. PowEL1, Supervising Principal. 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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EPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 
a Brod OF THE SECOND 


: WASHINGTON, D. ©., June 30, 1888 
DuAR SiR: In compliance with your request the following brief 
jort of the schools of the Second division for the school year 1887-88, 
45 respectfully submitted. zi 
Two new schools were organized this year, making a total of 97 
schools: Of these, 13 were first grade, 12 second grade, 12 third Ade 
14 fourth erade, 13 fifth grade, 13 sixth grade, 10 seventh grade. ee 10 
eighth grade. en ; 
myo eight-room buildings, the Blake and the Phelps, were completed 
and occupied early in the year, and two rented and two Ca acre 
were given UD; making a net gain of 12 rooms anda total of 88 rooms 
for the use of 97 schools. Thus, 18 schools were on half time as against 
3g last year. For the first time in my experience no rented rooms Have 
peen used. The sanitary condition of all the buildings is good, all are 
well lighted, and there is but small complaint to be made of the hee 
ing and ventilation. 


” Table showing the aggregate enrollment and the average attendance in the schools for the 
year. xf 


Aggregate Average aera 
Months. enrollment. attendance. Months. lt St 


enrollment. attendance. 


4,495 Feb 


aoreyite fn rar 4,217 4,229 
Sep ner 4, 960 r 4, 620 4) 059 
his 4, 662 4, 542 4,290 
December ane yee Hee 
paca es 362 4,438 4,135 


The largest aggregate enrollment of pupils was 5,143, in November— 
an average of 52.4 for each teacher. % 

The percentage of attendance has fallen somewhat below that of 
previous years. This was largely due to the unusual prevalence in the 
schools of the various epidemics to which children are subject. 

Sickness and other causes have wrought more than the usual num- 
ber of changes of teachers. Two have been removed by death, Mrs. M. 
ZL. Walker and Miss E. L. Prather, whose many virtues and earnest, 
self-sacrificing labors in their chosen calling are worthy of grateful re- 
membrance. 

The principals are entitled to mach credit for the good order which 
has prevailed in and about our school buildings, and few of them have 
complained of want of co-operation on the part of teachers. 

The discipline in the school-rooms has been generally good. <A few 
teachers are weak, but a disorderly school is a rare exception. 

Corporal punishment is little used. ‘ Keeping in,” which formerly 
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In reading, 
sight reading, s@! 
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is need of a greater V} 
reading in the higher gr 

In the primary grades mo 


nerally in connection with other branches of study 
ibed text-books in reading. The maps are more in. 
ateral reading, and so are more profited by it, There 
ariety of reading matter in the lower grades, The 
ades is chiefly for information. . 
re attention has been paid to phonetie drill] 
while the objective word method has ain Been eae iy 

In spelling, the lists for special study pve ae carefully selecteg 
and special drill given in the words most eee ) PARED EAMG Con. 
stant attention is given, also, to spelling mae Payee onan order 
that the pupil may early form good Mabie Obscene and Woiding 
hismistakes. Thisismost excellent work, but most teachers find Special 
work in spelling to be indispensable. 

In arithmetic the work assigned to each grade has been in general 
better done than last year. In the lower grades numbers and their re- 
lations have been developed by an intelligent use of the objective 
method. 

The making and analysis of problems have been a leading feature of 
the work in all grades, with excellent results in the way of clear thinking 
and correct expression. 

1 have noted a rather geueral lack of facility in rapid and accurate 
mental work, but, as a whole, this subject is well taught. 

Language teaching has been made practical. Careful attention has 
been paid to correct expression on the part of pupils in all school exer- 
cises. Much special work has also been done in the study of words 
idioms, sentences, punctuation, etc. Many compositions have heen 
written on themes selected mainly from history, geography, and other 
brances of study, systematic outlines having first been prepared to in- 
sure a natural and logical arrangement of topics. 

Much time has been given to this subject of language in all grades, 
and especially iu the lower, and with good results. 

Special features in geography have been the larger use of iilustra- 
tive objects, such as product charts, contributed mostly by pupils; 
molded maps, globes, and plans of cities ; a more intelligent Belection. 
of topies for stady, and a nicer discrimination in the use of them. 
Commendable zeal has been shown by teachers and pupils in search- 
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round and setting for the men and the events to be Studied. Sey, 
teachers have shown much skill and good judgment in the avi 
eroupins and outlining of the work, to secure symmetrical heaeeety 
ad to avoid confusion and needless details. Both thorough aa ment 
tical work bas been done in the study of the Constitution in the ‘eh 
: graile. Pat Steere SI 
| training, in its various forms, has been a 


Manua prominent f 
q 3 é ‘ i eature 
rvork of the year, and with excellent res 

of the Y ults. In the lower grades 


atick-laying, drawing, modeling, and paper-folding have served t 
arouse interest, to develop ideas of form, to cultivate manual dexterit: 0 
aud to dacilitate expression both in form and language. The cont 
ive drawing and modeling were new work to most of the teachers bt j 
were undertaken with an excellent spiritunder the intelligent ouida i 
of Mrs. Fuller; and the results, as shown in the spring exibition aa 
ceeded our expectations. vex 

Lessons in cooking were had in only one school, whose teacher, Mi 
Steele, reports that the pupils enjoyed the work and found it Sate 
able; that some of them have made successful application of fice ae 
acquirements at home, to the comfort and delight of their parents ; and 
that the general work of the school has been better than usual both in 
quantity and quality. 

Of the teachers whose boys did shop work, Mr. Thomson reports : 

My boys were very much interested in the work and it did not hurt my school. I 


am sure the boys studied as faithfully as ever before. I do not think any change in 
urse of study need be made because of the introduction of shop-work, os 


ta i 
ble reading has been done in 


the co 
Mr. Clark says: 
{do not think the scholarship of those going to the training school was materially 
z Jowered. ‘The time lost in the school-room was divided equally among certain stud- 
jes, eo that no study was made to suffer. In my judgment, nothing need be omitted 
from the course of study un account of the new work. So far as my observation goes 
[ believe the shop-work to be a success. It has benefited my boys in the rotlawrte 
ways: It has aroused interest in the work and this interest has extended to other 
school work, particularly to drawing. They are taught to use their hands, and can 
make many useful things, even after oue year’s work. I can not say that it has yet 
developed that manual training makes better scholars, but in some cases I think it 
has been a help in discipline. 


Miss Brown reports: 

The boys were much interested in the work and made many useful articles for the 
school-room. ‘he shop-work did not interfere with their other duties. The required 
limits were reached in all their studies. 

My own observation confirms the favorable judgments expressed in 
the above quotations, 
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2 abe, ate 
: F ‘sh to commend the excellent spirit in which the teach- 
In closing, I eae with me and with one another in the work of a 
ers have oP ies express to you my thanks for your uniform kind. 
busy year, an! * 
ness and courtesy. 
Very respectfully, N. P. Gace, 
Supervising Principal. 


Mr. W. B. POWELL, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1883. 
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REPORT OF TH 


Dear Sir: I respectfully submit my report 0 
third division for the year just closed : 


Number of schools. 


First grade 
Second grade --. 
Third grade.. 
Fourth grade. 
Fifth grade ---- 
Sixth grade..-. 
Seventh grade 


This is an increase of five schools over last year’s number, namely : 
One each of the first, second, and sixth grades, in the Maury, a seventh 
grade in the Towers, and a third in the Peabody. 

The largest enrollment of pupils was 4,409, in the month of October, 
being an average of fifty pupils to a teacher. 

The increase in the number of pupils over the largest enrollment of 
last year was 173. 

The following table shows how the schools were distributed: 


Building. Saad rae | Grade |Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | No. of | No. of 
¥ 5 3. 4. 5. 6. 7aee| Schools. rooms. 
Wallach ay 2 | 
Peabody 2 1 3 1 3 | 2 i| 2} ial ro 
Carber 1 2 1 2 i 1 1 * 9 | % 
Blair. 2 2 2 1 21) see 1 Spoor 8 
Maw 1 1 1 1 1 1 |: 7 
ehoy 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 

rent 2 1 2 2) 2 | 2 
Cranch 3 2 2 1] fs sal 3 i 
MeCormi i 1 1] nl ss , ” 
Vifth and V # i ‘4 

avenue 
Lenox .. 5 Z 
Seventh a = 
southeast .. 
2 2 
Total ....-.. | 
88 80 


Location, 


BUILDINGS, 


The following table shows the sanitary Condition of builai 
In 


Owned buildings, 


x8: 


sre Numb 
Building. at rosin) Light 


| Excellent B23 
«-..do 


OX 
“a arent 


Fifth and Virginia avenue southeast ...... 2, | Bates dessa sed None 


* Excepting the two rooms on the third floor. 5 
. 


A comparison of the above tables with the corresponding ones in my 
~ Jastreport slows an addition of three to the number of owned buildings 
namely, the Maury, the Towers, and the Carberry. wee 
” Pach of these buildings contains eight, ample, well-arranged and well- 
farnished school-rooms, whose completion largely reduced the number 
of half-day schools, and enabled us to abandon nine very undesirable 
‘rented rooms—two at Esputa’s Hall, one on North Capitol between B 
and O, four at Peabody Annex, one at Seventh and A northeast, and 
ne at Third and B southeast. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the plans of these new buildings 
did not provide coal-vaults, as the occupancy of the play-rooms for the 
torage of fuel is objectionable. 

It is expected that the completion of a new eight-room building in 
889 will vacate the rooms now occupied at Seventh and G southeast, 
_ ‘Fifth and Virginia avenue, and the Lenox School, none of which are 
fit for school purposes. 

The crowded condition of the Blair School and the growing popula- 
mn thereabouts demand the immediate erection of an eight-room build- 
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ine in the extreme northeast. Meantime the rooms formerly used fop 
eerool purposes situated at the corner of Highth and I northeast will 
have to be re-rented. ‘ 

At this point I desire to call your attention to the necessity of ithe 
proving the ventilation ofour older buildings—the Wallach, Cranch, and 

g 
McCormick. : 

The Wallach was built in 1864, It was the first twelve-room builq. 
ing erected in this city. From plans found in the twentieth annual re. 
Bort (1865, p. 51) it appears that sufficient provision was made by the 
architect for exhausting the foul air of the school-rooms. The methog 
is thus described: 


The ventilation is effected by means of ventilating shafts, two for each room, which 
are provided with two registers, one near the floor, the other near the ceiling. These 
lower registers communicate through the rooms of the basement with the furnaces 
There the process of combustion draws the vitiated air from the rooms, and it passes 
off through the smoke-stacks. 


This system of ventilation evidently became inoperative at the time 
the furnaces were displaced by steam-heating applianess, for an exam- 
ination of the foul-air flues (marked V in the plans) discloses the fact 
that in some rooms both registers have been sealed up, and in others 
the upper one is left open while the lower is used for a heat register. 

So far as I can see there is not a room in the building that has any 
artificial means of ventilation whatever. I do not know who is respon- 
sible for diverting these ventilating flues from their original uses, but i 
think steps should be taken at once to restore them. If this can not 
be done the four draught chimneys, not now in use, should be enlarged 
and used as ventilating shafts. This latter suggestion was made by a 
committee of the board of trustees as far back as 1878. 
187778, page 21.) 

Similar criticisms might be applied to the Cranch and McCormick 
building. 

On the whole, however, it is gratifying to be able to say that the eon- 
dition of our school-rooms, from a sanitary point of view, grows better 
year by year. Of the 78 rooms owned by the District in this division 
74 are comfortably heated, 75 could scarcely be improved as to light, 
and 70 are provided with sanitary water-closet accommodations. Un- 
fortunately, however, only 52 can be said to be amply ventilated by 
artificial means. I am sure yon will agree with me when I say that 
these 26 remaining school-rooms, each of them occupied by 50 children, 
demanding for the best mental and physical results a ceaseless renewal 


of air, should speedily be provided with facilities for complete ventila- 
tion, 


(See report 


I think it is very important that while we are emphasizing physical 


culture we should do all we can to surround our pupils with conditions 
favorable to health. 


The teachers are waking up to the vast importance of looking after 
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ATTENDANCE, 


The attendance has been uniformly good. The number of cases of 
tardiness has been small. Measles appeared in the spring in certain 
localities. Here and there schools were decimated, but the great ma- 
jority were exempt. Every reasonable precaution has been taken to 
detect contagious diseases, and I am glad to report that we have had 
no serious inroads from the more dangerous forms of contagion such 
as diphtheria and scarlet fever. Pupils are never suffered to return to 
school from households in which such sickness has prevailed without 
certificates from reputable physicians. The rigid enforcement of this 
proper rule has not only spared our schools much actual danger, but 
has dllayed the apprehensions of parents in regard to the same. 

Absences from causes other than illness have not been numerous. 
Most children enjoy their school life and go willingly. There are 
within the limits of this division perhaps a score of boys who are tra- 
ant-players. I know all the cases, and do not know a single one in 
which the fault is not mainly with the parent. The boy is sent to school 
but does not go, and the father has notlearnedhow tomake him go. For- 
tunately for the boy, he sometimes finds in his teacher a woman of long 
suffering and sympathy. She is told to “beat him” by some weak 
mother, or by an angry father to “cowhide him,” but she knows a bet- 
ter way. 

LT incline. to the opinion that not the least of the evils of the half-day 
system is the incentive to truancy it affords. By this I mean that pu- 
pils belonging to afternoon schools are often induced to remain at 
home by the fact that their little neighbors of the morning schools are 
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DISCIPLINE. 


Rarer aiéd conspire to influence favorably the discipline 
Many ae -ery advance in intelligent teaching, in attractive T Pe 
schools. gon Subjects of study and in stimulating the chilg : Nethods 
of prea ee an corresponding advance in that contro} Pie Arieg 
sotivilie ildren which we call discipline. 
Ler is a direct ratio between the careful plan, Preparation 
mental equipment which the teacher takes into the Shool-room ert 
1 the ease with which she controls her school that day ‘Ach 
day, oa the temerity to £0 empty-handed into the presence of ia She 
wae Rp out of the struggle ae Goo te day pale, nengae 
and despairing, while her wiser neighbor retires with the flush of vio. 
tory in her face. 
The schools in 


snyariably those in W i t too, the 
a aap surroundings have much to do with school discipline, ” pa 
. 6 


attractive and healthful school buildings which are being Multiplieq 
year by year are helpful to the teachers in securing a better Public 
spirit among pupils. Our beautiful school-rooms enhance the pupils 
self-respect and furnish incentives to gentility which the old-time tea 
ments and stables did not afford. In fact it may now be said that Pe 
most serious breaches of good order on the part of School children do 
not take place in school-rooms or on school premises, but occur While 
pupils are going to or returning home from sehool. 

Itis then that profanity, cigarette-smoking, and offenses against 


this division whose discipline is not satisfacto 


. ereberst in ry 
hich the teaching is inferior. I think, Y are 


erty are most frequent. While itis true that the rules of the soar’ 
provide penalties for such misdemeanors they are extremely difficult 3 
enforce, for the pupils haye in reality passed beyond the domain of tlie 
teacher into that of the policeman. 

In this connection I desire to express the hope that the bill presentea 
to Congress last session forbidding the sale of cigarettes to minors » Which 
I believe had the indorsement of yourself and all school officers and 


teachers, may again be urged upon our legislators. 
INDIGENT PUPILS. 

Owing to the large number of pupils reported by the teachers as 
‘‘jndigent” in the sense of not being able to furnish the necessary text 
books, I last fall instituted a detailed inquiry into each case with the 
following results : 


Father dead = .-- ooo wo 8 oo own eee os eee see aes Sorhcor chee 126 
Father living, but not supporting family .-.-.. -..--.-.---..-----------.----.-- 2, 
chather Onbof eniplo yen tern as imeem =o a ee me alone ae 


Father employed, but doing ordinary laboring work 
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This left sixty-seven cases in which the father was engaged in any 
fairly renumerative occupation. Of these forty-three were mechanics 
on small wages, and in many instances frequently laid off. I did not 
ascertain the precise grounds on which the children of these persons 
who were earning wages were supplied with books, but I am convinced 
that in nearly every instance the teacher had used her discretion wisely. 
In many instances there were as many as five children in a family at- 
tending school. School books are costly. They are in fact the most 
expensive of all books, for they must soon be thrown aside, and for per- 
manent library use are of little value. 

To supply from three to five children with complete sets of text- 
books is a considerable item of expense. If the parent can not afford to 
buy them they ought to be loaned by the District, for no child should go 
without schooling for the want of books. In some cities, notably Phil- 
adelphia, all the text-books are supplied from public funds. They form 
a part of the plant. They are put in the category with desks, black, 
boards, chalk, and other appliances, Another plan, as in Baltimore- 
is to tax each parent a small sum, and supply all the books. It seems 
to me we have the most reasonable as well as the most economical 
method. Itis to help only those who ean not help themselves. 

In this division about 6 per cent. of all the pupils can not buy the 
needful books. We furnish them. These three hundred pupils who 
can not buy books are the ones who need them most, for in some of 
their homes a book of any sort is a great rarity, and so is likely to be 
a great boon. 

THE TEACHING. 

The printing of a course of study at the beginning of the school year 
aided the teachers in understanding their own grade-work, its rela- 
tions to other grades, and the scope of the whole. This gave better 
teaching from the start. Many things that had not been fully under- 
stood during the transition period were made clear. 

Tor this reason the work of the past year showed a marked advance 
on that of the year before. 

Reading.—I may say compreliensively that the effort in all grades 
has been, first, to lead pupils to discover for themselves the thought 
which the written or printed page is meant to disclose, and then to call 
correctly the words which convey it. 

When this has been done children have been taught to read ; but to 
accomplish it requires in the earlier grades more time, patience, and 
skill than any other work of the school-room. ‘The first part of this 
process has been admirably done. Our primary teachers have been 
untiring in their efforts to make the thought in the written sentence 
pre-eminent. The results obtained in the second part of the reading 
process can be improved by persistent drill in the elementary sounds. 
By this I do not mean necessarily the use of arbitrary symbols repre- 
senting sounds, involving a change of type, though I think it may be 
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ect The teachers of the first three grades followed with muey 
see ee Tienes the steps indicated in the printed manuals 
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memorized. een s en Leen 
From the fourth grade up the work in arithmetic covers, in the main, 


fractions, denominate numbers, and percentage. Here the course ig 
only suggestive and leaves much to be wrought ont by the judicious 
teacher. J think with few exceptions the teachers have faithtully car. 
ried out the spirit of your instructions with quite uniform success, 
Fractions were first seen as parts of things and their combinations shown 
without the use of fules. Much and varied oral work was done. De- 
yominate numbers were applied to practical things, such as measuring 
surfaces for carpeting, papering, and plastering, and measuring solids 
for building walls, excavating, etc., together with various problems in 
buying and selling. 

Percentage was taught orally at first. 

In the problem work the use of reasonably small numbers was en- 
couraged and mere arithmetical puzzles eschewed, the aim being a clear 
understanding of relations and processes, and accuracy and facility in 
figures. 

The question whether too much school time is given to arithmetic is 
likely to be answered by the demand (a) of the various forms of hand 
training and (b) of elementary science study for places in the curriculum. 
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General I’. A. Walker, a distinguished member of the Boston school 
committee, says: “I do not hesitate to say that some of the new Subjects 
of study (referring to the elements of physical geography, physiology 
and physics), if properly pursued, will not only edueate to active xan 
cise of the powers of observation, will not only enltivate the power of 
generalization, will not only afford excellent practice in reasoning in 
general, but will also create the habit of continuous attention as well as 
or even better than mathematics,” and thinks that “arithmetic should 
be restricted to that amount which is needed to give facility and aceu- 
racy in ordinary numerical operations.” 

Geography.—The character of the work in this subject as pursued by 
the best representative teachers of the several grades was intelligently 
shown in the display which formed a valuable part of our industrial ex- 
hibition last spring. While this exhibit of course showed the work of 
the best teachers, it was nevertheless an honest index of the way in 
which geography was being taught in all the Schools, with varying de- 
grees of success by the rank and file. : 

This fact renders unnecessary here any extended description of the 
work that has been done by the teachers of this division. It is suffi- 
cient to say that no teacher who will present the facts of geography 
after the fashion indicated in this exhibit, using with discrimination 
the appliances there found, will go far wrong. : 

The only branch of the subject which may be said to be somewhat 
neglected is that of structural geography. This, as the basis of all 
after geographical study, ought to receive more attention. 

Language.—It is impossible to speak of this study except in its rela- 
tions to every other. The most hopeful feature of all our language 
teaching is that it is recognized as inseparable from the proper presen- 
tation of any other subject of study. Therefore, correct oral expression 
is insisted upon in every spoken sentence, and, better still, the teacher 
finds an unequivocal proof that the child is thinking in the fact of his 
ability to write his thoughts with clearness and precision. 

Our present theory of language teaching implies incessant writing. 
But it makes the thought the motive of all writing as of all speech, 
simplifies composition, and robs it of its terrors by making it the nat- 
ural expression of what the child knows. It requires ceaseless vigi- 
lance in tle teacher to see that no error of structure, form, spelling, or 
the use of capitals passes uncorrected by the writer. It gives the 
pupil a keen eye for choosing the salient points of a paragraph or a 
page when reading with a view of reproducing the author in different 
words. It demands scrupulous attention to the niceties of language in 
stating a problem or answering a question in arithmetic; in describing 
a river basin, a cattle ranch, or a coffee plantation in geography. 

It insists up a logical order of topics when writing a brief biography 
of Christopher Columbus or Abraham Lincoln, and a due subordina- 
tion of clauses when tracing the circulation of the blood or following 
the stages of digestion. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 
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class consisting of fifteen pupils selected from the seventh anq 
grades, taught by Miss H. BE. Sloat, whose diligence and e 
are to be commended. Haying watched the progress of this 
ment through the year with some care I am prepared to ane yee! 
Js’ school time could possibly have been better employes 

ye 


part of these gir! 
than were the hours given to the acquirement of this indispens bl 
; sable 


household art. 
One hundred and eighty boys, in classes of twelve, under the gui 
uid. 


W. N. Weston, received their iirst lessons in carpentr 
i ‘y 


here were fifteen classes of girls in co 
okery. 
> Gach 


eight] 
5 1 
nthusiasn, 


ance of Mr. 
I give below extracts from the written opinions of the eighth grad 
5 “stade 


teachers whose schools most largely contributed to the manual-traip; 
“Trainin o 
t) 


classes. 

Mr. J. J. Chickering says: 

The mannal-training work has in no instance, as faras I haye been ablo ¢ 
interfered with the other school work of my pupils. * * ~ I Genstae 4 to judge, 
the school studies, and allot time to it accordingly. er it as one of 


Mr. J. T. Freeman says: 


They experience a satisfaction in doing something th ; 

c fs E a 5 g that approximates closer ; 
idea of what is accomplished in the busy world beyond the school-room ‘ pea spel 
result of all this, discipline is more easily enforced. ‘ . Sa natural 


Mrs. E. A. Hilton says: 


I now regard the break which these classes occasion in the routine of 
zoom as areal aid to our work. The relief which the change gives t i i See 
brings the pupil back with renewed zeal and industry. Whenkre arietioe, ee 
age the acquirements that are made in cooking and house-kee ing i seme 
be said in favor of industrial education as now pursued in pa nee Son ge 


Miss N. M. Mack says: 


It gives the pupiis an i i 
idea of something outside i 
7% of their books. i, 
observ: i Ss, makes them Pr 
pee Be removes many of the false notions which girls have nS house. i 
: ; a pleasant change for them in their daily work. I fonnd ae los 4 Bike) 
standing of the pupils last year. ss in the regular 
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Sewing also was taught, during the last few months of the year, in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to about five hundred pupils, in ten 
different schools. This pleasing and useful form of manual work in- 
stantly commended itself to pupils, teachers, and parents alike, In 
another year I hope to see it practiced in all the girls’ schools, and 
extended to include the homely arts of darning and patching. 

JT recommend the establishment of another wood-working shop and 
cooking school in the southeastern section of this division. 

Before closing I desire to refer briefly to the services of two of our 
most faithful teachers, whom death has recently removed. 

Miss Jessie Z. Cox, of the third grade in the Blair school, died just 
before the close of the school year, and Miss Mary C. Kelly, of the fifth 
grade in the Brent school, shortly after. 

Both were graduates of the Washington Normal School. 

Miss Cox, though evidently suffering from the physical ailment which 
afterward terminated in her death, was an intelligent and painstaking 
teacher. Her spirit was patient and her manner gentle and attractive, 

Miss Kelly took high rank as a teacher early in her career. Her 
school-room was a very bee-hive of alert brains and busy fingers. An 
atmosphere of genuine child feeling was there, but it was neither frivo- 
lous nor idle. It was resolute, intelligent, indefatigable. All her work 
had a method and an end. 

Permit me to say in closing that for any degree of success I have 
had in the performance of my official duties | am debtor to the teach- 
ers, whose co-operation has been prompt and willing; to Trustee J. 
W. Whelpley, whose efforts for the advancement of the schools of 
East Washington have always been earnest and well directed, and to 
yourself, whose counsels have been invaluable, 

Very respectfully, 
A. T. Srusrt, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF THE FOURTH 
DIVISION. 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1888. 

DesR Siz: I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
affairs, interests, and present condition of the schools of the fourth di- 
vision for 1887—’8S. 

The past year has exhibited gratifying improvements, and it affords 
me the utmost satisfaction to be able to report the general condition of 
the schools to be better than it has heretofore been. 

Your familiar saying, superintendent, ‘To educate is to cultivate’— 
not a part but the whole, not to stimulate one faculty of the mind to 


~~ 
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ATTENDANCE. 


It will be seen by reference to my monthly reports, on file in your 
that the average daily attendance, as well as the average percentage 5% 
attendance and punctuality, has been better than they were the Preced. 
ing year; but it is saying what none will dispute, that much the larger 
part of absence and tardiness from Set is entirely Unnecessary, 
Every one at all familiar with life in W ashington, or in any other dite 
where trnant officers are not employed, has often observed great num. 
bers of children of school age playing in the Streets or in vacant lots 
during the hours when the schools were in session. ; 

Until public opinion becomes greatly changed in all our cities, so that 
all our people shall understand that not only must schools be Supported 
with money, buildings erected, and teachers employed, but that children 
must be sent to them punctually and with regularity, our system of 
public education will come far short of accomplishing its full Mission, 


Office 


DISCIPLINE. 


Lhave been much pleased with the discipline of the schools during 
the past year. The relations between pupils and teachers, with fey ex- 
ceptions, have been all that could be desired. To all appearance the 
children have regarded their teachers as those to whom they could give 
their confidence and affection, and they have seemed willing to accept 
dictation from them with promptness and cheerfulness. 

The teachers, on the other hand, have for the most part exhibited 
that spirit of large-hearted generosity in dealing with the children that 
disarms opposition at the outset, and stimulates all that is noblest and 
best in the child’s nature. 

Ihave been gratified to note the frequent visits of teachers to the 
homes of the children, and regret that the number of these visits is not 
amatter of record. In cases of unsatisfactory deportment, attendance, 
or scholarship, a personal interview at the home is worth vastly more 
than any amount of correspondence. We have had the earnest co- 
operation of most parents in the discipline of pupils disobedient to law- 
ful authority. During the year many visits have been reported from 
the several schools. Many parents show their interest in their children 
and in the school by frequent visits. These visits increase the effi- 
ciency of the schools much more than most parents realize. 


* 
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We hope to have and shall strive to secure a much larger number of 
visits the coming year. 
STUDIES. 


Reading.—lt is gratifying to find a fair degree of improv 
character of the reading and in the methods of teaching this important 
pranch of instruction. In some instances there has been a tendency to 
treat reading simply as an exercise in the proper pronunciation and dis- 
tinct enunciation of a series of words. The great body of teachers 
have, however, looked on this study as the carefrl repetition of the 
language of others by those who have mastered the thoughts intended 
to be expressed. The result is that more natural reading is now heard 
than formerly because the pupils are, in most cases, tanght to read nn- 
derstandingly. 

Spelling.—In my frequent inspections in this subject many schools 
distinguished themselves by their success, and it is but just to the 
teachers of such schools to say that the success was almost universally 
the result of an intelligent method of instruction. The thoughtful 
teacher economizes both time and energy by noting carefully the words 
that are troublesome to the pupil and then teaching such words. Con- 
stant attention is paid by the teacher that the pupils observe carefully 
words of a miscellaneous character, embracing the names of articles of 
food, clothing, the household, and many others, which are employed in 
ordinary conversation. 

Arithmetic or number.—The general results in arithmetic are very 
satisfactory, and in many schools leave nothing more to ask for. The 
rapidity and accuracy of work and the readiness and clearness of ex- 
planation in such schools are much to be praised. , 

Language.—Substantial progress has been made in this braneh of in- 
struction. The traditional methods once prevalent are quite gen- 
erally abandoned, and the teachers are advancing with greater conti- 
dence and increasing success in the more rational processes demanded. 
The correction of common errors of speech receives a larger share of 
attention, care being taken to have the example given conform to the 
attainments of the pupils. Great improvement has been made in most 
schools in composition. Some schools, whose werk last year was indi- 
cative of a lack of proper attention and method, gave exhibition this 
year of considerable advancement. 

Geography—The work in geography is fairly well taught. It is 
gratifying to report marked improvement the last half of the school 
year. Teachers have emancipated themselves to a great extent from 
the use of the text-book during recitations and teach almost entirely by 
topics. Suggestive questions are given for investigation, and a gen- 
uine spirit of inquiry has grown up in most of the schools. I look for 
great advancement the coming year. 

History.—This important branch of instruction has been better 
taught than in former years, a slight improvement over that reported 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


I think the industrial education, which was introduced into theseventh 
and eighth grades, boys’ schools, at the opening of the school year, 
quite as beneficial in the cultivation of the intellect as the pursuit of 
the studies in the literary department. It would almost seem to haye 
revealed to us already that the proper method of training the intellect 
is to join manual work to the teachings of the school. I think these 
oveuare more capable of understanding the oral teaching, and they 
understand better what they read. Their minds are more reflective and 
receptive by the fact that they have depended more upon themselves, 
and put into operation the knowledge that they have before acquireq 
in the schools. 

One hundred and twenty pupils took this manual training. The ip- 
stractor was Mr. H. B. Sawyer, whom I consider very efficient, 

Below are copies of the statements of different teachers: 

Mr. R. L, Johns says: 


The effect of manual training is very good, nor does the time spent in the shop 
materially interfere with the other work of the school. It has a tendency to make 
the pupils more careful and thoughtful, thus striking at what seems to me to be the 
radical defect of a boy’s character. If the interest manifested by the boys be a good 
test, and I think it is, the usefulness of manual training is established beyond ques- 
tion. 


Mrs. M. E. Martin says: 
Manual training seems to develop carefulness and accuracy in all work. 
Mrs. 8. E. Wise says : 


I consider the mannal-training school au aid to a boy’s intellectual improvement. 
It keeps boys longer in our schools, promotes punctuality, and results in closer ap- 
plication to the regular studies. 


Miss 8. A. Langley says: 


Practice in the training-school helps to secure accuracy in other hand work, and 
serves to work off some of the surplus energy peenliar to boys. 


Miss ©. L. Wilson says: 
The manual-training school is a great advantage to a boys’ school. 
SEWING. 


The introduction of sewing in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades dur- 
ing the year I think proved a success. As I have a few statements of 
teachers of different grades, I will copy their language. 


bade 
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Miss H. L. Davis (fourth grade) says: 


When sewing was introduced into iny school I thought it m 
/ g 

with the regular studies. After a year’s trial I find th 

cess but a recreation to teacher and pupils. 


i ight possibly interfere 
at it has not only been a suc- 


Many parents expressed t] vi 
highly gratified with the success of this very important work. : oie 


Miss S. H. Halley (fifth grade) says: 


: ‘ sewi i 0 rove + : 
The introduction of sewing into the schools has proved a good thing, judging from 
my school. 


Miss F. M. Moore (sixth grade) says: 


The introduction of sewing into my school has proved asuecess. It is liked both by 
pupils and parents. - The hour is looked forward to as a means of pleasant recreation 
and the time taken is not missed from the ordinary work of the school, i 

In closing this report, I wish to express my gratitude for the uniform 
kindness, courtesy, and consideration shown by you, also, my appre- 
ciation of the faithfal, conscientious, and painstaking work of the 
teachers. In full recognition of many courtesies, both personal and 
official, received at the hand of Maj. R. A. Fish, trustee of the fourth 
division, this report is respectfully submitted. 

ISAAC FAIRBROTHER, 

Mr. W. B. PowE11, Supervising Principal. 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF THE FIFTH 
DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1888. 

My DEAR Sm: In making, to you, my report of the condition of the 
schools of my divisiou for the year ending this date, I would say that 
good work has been done throughont, and we enjoy the satisfaction of 
seeing ourselves on a somewhat higher plane of advancement than at 
the close of last year. 

Almost without exception the teaching in tbis division has been 
excellent, which I think is due, in a great measure, to the interested 
search on the part of the teachers for new ideas and better methods. 
There is no grade which has lost ground in any study, while in many 
there is marked improvement. The increasing strength on the part of 
the teachers of the lower grades is especially perceptible. 

The attendance during the year has not been so good on account of 
sickness, there having been scarlet fever, measles, and other diseases of 
children among our pupils. 

We have much enjoyed the absence of half-day schools this year, 
and earnestly hope that they are a thing of the past. 

The difficulties of discipliue seem to be diminishing year by year, 
and yet it would scarcely be reasonable to expect great improvement. 

Our grade meetings have been kept up, and they have proven of 
much value. 
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language, anc : ‘story. geography, arithmetic, and composition 
methods of teaching history, geog Soa ee eee ; 
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willing assistance. 


ery I tfully 
Very respec : B. T. JANNEY, 


Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, : 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF THE SIXTH 
DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1888. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, I submit the following 
report: 

In my judgment the schools of the sixth division have made consid- 

erable improvement during the session just ended. A better under- 
standing and a broader sympathy seem to have existed between the 
teachers and schools of the county and those of the city than heretofore. 
The effect has been very beneficial to the educational interests of the 
county. Weare now enjoying mapy of the advantages possessed by 
the city schools, but until the city, with her streets and avenues, and 
railroad facilities, etc., extends over the entire district, there will con- 
tinue to exist many difficulties in the way of teaching and governing our 
courty schools. 
» The Mount Pleasant, Mott, Anacostia and Hillsdale schools, being 
well graded and enjoying every advantage that is found in the city, are 
fully prepared to do justice to every child from the first to the eighth 
grade, inclusive, except that these schools, like many others in the 
county, are crowded to overflowing. 


“ 
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The following statement shows the grading of the Schools: 


Grade bape ee 
4 | Number 
=i ofschools. 


First grade. ---- 
Secon grad 
Third grade 
Fourth grade 
Fifth grade .--- 
yrirst and second g 
First, second, and third grades 
}rirst, second, third, and fourth grades 
First, second, third, fourth, and fifth grade: 
First, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades . 
First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh gr 
Second, third, and fourth grades “ 
Second, third, fourth, fifth, and si: 
Second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
Third and fourth grades...-........ 
Third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. . 
Fourth and fifth grades......-- 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
Fifth and sixth graves --...... 
Fifth, sixth, and seventh grades - 
Fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
Sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
Seventh and eighth grades 


All WANES NR OMAHA 


It will be observed from the above statement that there are 16 schools 
of one grade only, 16 of two grades, 8 of three grades, 12 of four grades, 
2 of five grades, 2 of six grades, and 3 of seyen grades. 

The most of the single grade schools are near the city; those partly 
graded are in buildings having two or more schools. Those haying 
many grades are located near the boundary of the District. = 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 


The following statistics are taken from the annual reports of teachers: 


White. | Colored. 


Whole enrollinent-- 
Average enrollment 
Average attendance 

Percentage of attend 


The whole enrollment was 75 greater than last year’s enrollment. I 
regard the percentage of attendance as large for this division, in view 
of the usual difficulties in the way of attendance. 

There were 61 teachers employed, including the supervising princi- 
pal; 30 white and 31 colored. 

Sixty-three eighth-grade pupils were enrolled—27 white and 36 col- 
ored. Of this number, 7 white and 18 colored (26 per cent. of the white 
and 50 per cent. of the colored) finished the studies of the grade and 
were recommended for the high schools. 

The average enrollment per teacher based on the whole enrollment, 


was 55, on the average enrollment was 43, and on the average attend- 
ance was 38. 
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HY TIO! ND SCHOLARSHIP. 
DISCIPLINE, INSLRUCTION, A 


The discipline of the schools, as ustial, as Bee Maca no 

ases having oceurred beyond the teachers’ control. achers have ex. 
cases having ‘tin dealing both with patrons and pupils, the effect of 
iibited mores zi see ton sovernment and in higher scholarship, 
ee a eee shows i number of pupils dismissed, number of 
Bes rat orl punishment, and cases of tardiness in both white ang 


colored schools: 


E hetots z White. | Colored. Total, 


3 : 5 4 5 
Dismissed ..--.------ 8 29 = 
Corporally pw 5 2, 493 1, 323 3,746 


Cases of tardiness. 


The number of pupils dismissed was 6 less than last year; the num- 
ber of cases of corporal punishment 9 less, and the por oh cases of 
tardiness 662 less. It*will be observed that a decided improv ement has 
been made. In the early supervision of the schools, Ree uniug. in Sep- 
tember, 1876, it was not unusual to haye to report two or three times 
the above number of cases of tardiness and from two hundred to three 
hundred cases of corporal punishment during one session, with about 
two-thirds of the present enrollment. It appears that a small number 
of teachers still think it necessary to inflict corporal punishment, but 
I trust it will soon be numbered with the things of the past. After 
making all proper allowance for disagreeable weather, bad roads, long 
distances, and sickness, the number of cases of tardiness is still too 
large. Parents should willingly co-operate with the supervising prin- 
cipal and teachers in their efforts to abate the evil. 

The table below gives the approximate standing of the schools at the 
close of the school year, as determined by an oral examination con- 
ducted by you and myself, and by my personal observation and exam- 
ination during the year: 


Excellent. Good. | Fair. Poor. 


Discipline -- 46 10 2 1 
Instruction - 47 10 2 
35 20 4 


Scholarship. 


Total number of schools 59. 

In trying to secure the above favorable results I am not unmindful 
of the fact that I have received from you much valuable assistance and 
a full and hearty co-operation. 

I am indebted to Miss E. S. Atkinson, principal of the Washington 
Normal School, for visits to several schools and for man y valuable sug- 
gestions to myself and teachers. 


as 


a 
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Mrs. S. E. Fuller has made a tour of the county and 
dren personal instruction in clay-molding, modeling, 
addition to this she has held teachers’ meetings 
Benning, Anacostia, and Hillsdale, as central points, for the purpose of 
giving instruction to the teachers in the above-named subjects, the 
good results of which were noticeable at our late school exhibit, 


given the chil- 
and drawing. Tn 
at Mount Pleasant, 


TEACHERS AND TIEIR Work. 


The teachers as a body are well qualified for their duties: twenty- 
two of them being graduates of normal schools, eleven of the Washing. 
ton Normal School, seven of the Miner, and four of other normal schools, 
Many of the other teachers are graduates of academies and colleges. 
With few exceptions they seem to be devoted to their work, several of 
them manifesting much enthusiasm. We anticipate additional help 
from the normal schools next session. With such intelligent help our 
success will be assured. I have observed with much pleasure the dis- 
position manifested by the teachers to act promptly upon all sngges- 
tions and to cheerfully obey all orders emanating from superior officers. 
In order to improve in methods of teaching and governing the teachers 
generally have availed themselves of the privilege granted by the rules 
of the board, of visiting other schools in the county and city two or 
three times during the session. In all the work of the schools the 
teachers have been encouraged to investigate and experiment for 
themselves, and full opportunity has been given for each one to develop 
his individuality in teaching. At least seven additional teachers will 
be needed next session. 


TIALF-DAY SCHOOLS. 


For want of additional teachers and rooms, half-day schools had to 
be taught at the following places: 


Buildings. Grade. Number 


Tennallytown -.- .| First, second, third, and fourth grades. 2 
Brightwood-- 22d0 vos soecseseccrs cee 2 
Mount Pleasan t and second grades 2 
Columbia Road lo 2 
Mott building 2 
Soldiers’ Hom First, se g 2 
Anacostia - First, second, third, fifth, and sixth grades. 3 
Hillsdale .--- --| First and second grades...-...-.-....-.---..-- 2 

Total ws cer-nneann ae namnscmenalpmapenecdanedsuasenedacessenseeqsdsqdusss dasvdaernssscae on 17 


The half-day school is very unpopular in the county, as the distance 
to school in many instances is so great that parents are afraid to trust 
their little ones by themselves. Most parents prefer to have their small 
children remain at school during the entire day, that they may have 
the protection of the older pupils on their way to and from school. 
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NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


Night schools were épened in the Mott and Hillsdale buildings last 
fall, employing two teachers in each building, a principal and an assist- 
ant. I believe they were well patronized. The schools are valnable to 
those who are engaged in other occupations during the day and who 
find but little time for study or reading. Their moral as well ag in- 
tellectual influence can not be overestimated. I hope that others may 
be established next fall. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Manual training has not yet been introduced into these schools, but 
T have been informed that the higher grade boys will be permitted to 
attend such schools mm the city next session. I also learn that sewing 
is to be taught the girls of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in several 
suburban schools. 

I think the time is not distant when manual training can be estab- 
lished to advantage at two or three places in the county. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following table shows the school accommodations of the sixth 
division: 


af owned. | rented. 


Namo or location of puilding. Buildings owned or rented. staal Rooms | Rooms 
| 
ie 


Condnit road. 
Chain Bridge r 
Tennallytown buildin, 
Grant road... 
Lrightwood 
DoNtes 
Mount Pleasant 
Columbia road 
Mott building 
“Prescott building . 
Soldiers’ Home 
Fort Slocum... 
Banker Hill ro: 
Queen’s Chapel r 
Hamilton road... 
Benning Station. 
Benning road. 
Anacostia roa 


Barrville. -.| Rented 
Anacostia building et 
Hillsdale . 
Giesboro 


Hamilton 
Good Hope Thi f 


* One room unoccupied. 1 Two rooms unoccupied, one of which is unfinished. 


All of the occupied rooms in the above buildings are in good condi- 
tion except two basement rooms in the Hillsdale building, which were 
condemned in my last report. There are two one-room buildings un- 
occupied not enumerated in the foregoing; one on the Grant road and 
one on the Brentwood road. These buildings were abandoned several 
years ago, the schools being removed to more fayorable localities. 
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Since making iny report of June 30, 1887, the T, 
has received an additional Story of two rooms 


been added to the Columbia road building and t 


ing ov Hamilton road. Additional school accommodations are need 
at the Mott, Prescott, Soldiers’ Home, Benning, Anacostia, Hillsd ie 
Good Hope, Columbia road, and Benning road buildings, : ae 
The schools near the Soldiers’ Home need special attention as th 
building is an old frame structure, entirely inadequate to the want c 
the schools, and is located near the national cemetery, in which ak a 
15,000 soldiers are interred. There are other valid objections to ie 
present location. I trust that Congress may be induced to give us att 


school buildings needed, and thus accommodate our rapidly growing 
school population. j g 


enallytown building 
One more room has 
WO more to the build- 


SANTILARY CONDITION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


condition of the se 5 ; 5 : 
‘The ¢ @ school houses, out-houses, and surroundings, 
with two or three exceptions, is good, in most cases excellent. Many 
of the teachers seem to have exercised great care in everything pertain 
ing to their duties in this respect, while a few have exhibited a want of 
a 


proper general oversight. The health both of teachers and pupils has 
been as good as usual. 


The ventilation of school-rooms is generally 
cured by the raising and lowering of windows and the opening of doors 
and transoms. This method of ventilation is neither satisfactory nor 
safe. In four new buildings lately erected Ventilating shafts, which 
act also as chimneys, have been built. This is some improvement over 
windows and doors alone. Some other means should be devised to im- 
prove this condition of things in the present old buildings, and in the 
future more attention should be given to this subject in the county. 

While the janitors have received but small compensation for their 
services, they have generally done their work well. 


Such only as ean be se- 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Our schools have been giving some attention to libraries for several 
years past. Mntertainments and exhibitions have been held at many 
of the school-houses for the purpose of raising funds to purchase school 
libraries in addition to donations of books by friends. This has re- 
sulted in the accumulation of about 1.200 volumes of suitable books for 
the different grades of pupils. Several schools loan these books to 
patrons and friends. Thus there have been many small circulating 
libraries benefiting both parents and children. 


THE PAY OF PRINCIPALS. 


On the 13th of December, 1887, the school board passed a resolution 


_ 4efining the position of principals in the county schools, and fixing the 
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salaries to be paid, ™ 


aking the maximum $1,200 and the min; 
eae eubsequently approved by the District Commigg @am 
Ce -opriation Was asked to meet this demand, but Tam BY 
and an ep eondition of the appropriation bill is sueh that 
learn that eat probability, get no increases next year, 3 
cipals ui eieion has suffered much heretofore, owing to i 
The Se ‘mination in salary has existed between the cigutinns fact 
that a om GE CS county and those of the city. It wil, 4 Srade 
male teac ae ‘lisadvantage ot our schools until the matter is Ntinne 
Oo In schools of all other grades the teachers are « Properly 


: ; Paid as 
es the city who do corresponding work.” 8S we]} 
as those . a 


Derg, 
Orry to 


i) Prin. 


SUPERVISION. 


The proper supervision and rere ae oh a Schools, divia 
pout 165 classes and extending Ov ene eae’ District beyong th 
a ¢ the city, has necessarily required great labor and given se 
ene put the work has been performed to the best of my ability ang 

a Oe) J a 


ith what success J leave to you and the public to judge, Freque : 
Ww n 


vos hav at the Frankli ildi 
teachers’ meetings have been held at the iklin building, Presideq 


over and addressed by you, at which a pe discussion of methods was 
jnvited and au opportunity given for a ne FMSRENAN SS ofOpiniah As 
specting school work. In addition to these meetings we have bead 
invited by you to attend others a coombe city teachers, Many 
teachers have availed themselves of this privilege. During my frequeey 
visits to the schools for inspection, suggestions have been given a 
tive to the purposes of the work and the best methods of teaching aan 
governing; in addition to which the teachers have been otherwise ae 
and encouraged in their work. 

I cheerfully acknowledge the valuable support and hearty co. perme 
tion you have accorded me 1p hy work. I fully appreciate, also, the 
great kindness always Shown me by the people of the county von 
Jn thie conpeotion I take great pleasure in stating that the Hon, W. B) 
Webb, Commissioner of the District of Columbia, has honored us . 
visiting and inspecting all of the schools, far and near, and has stimu. 
lated us in our work by dropping words of advice and encouragement, 


€d into. > 


STUDIES. 


Reading.—The reading in the first, second, and third grades has been 
much better than in the past year, but the fourth grade still experi- 
ences great difficulty in reading from the Fourth Reader. I regard 
this reader as entirely unsuitable for this grade, and believe that much 
of the poor reading in the higher grades results from this fact. The 
use of the supplementary reading-books and more general reading out- 
side of the regular school readers has had the effect of making better 
and more intelligent readers in all the grades. While the reading has 
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been better, I have noticed the prevalence of much indistinct utter- 
ance during recitations, which we will endeavor to correct in the future. 

Spelling.—This subject has been taught in all the grades in connec- 
tion with daily written work. The forms, uses, and meanings of words 
have received due attention. The aim has been, in this study, to de- 
velop thought, as in other studies. At proper times suitable words 
have been selected from various sources and exercises conducted orally. 
I believe, as a rule, no word has been taught that the child does not or 
will not need in pursuing his studies. The results have been satisfac- 
tory. 

Penmanship.—The instruction given to the teachers early in the 
fall, to practice much on blank paper in movement drill and on the 
forms of the letters and figures before taking up the copy-books, has 
generally been complied with. As a large quantity of written work has 
been done in connection with the copy-books and drill movements, the 
children have acquired a free use of the pen and have made satis- 
factory progress. There are not sufficient pains taken in some of the 
schools to secure proper position during an exercise in writing. It 
would be well to have drill work precede the regular copy-book exercise 
during at least the first half of the session. 

Arithmetic or nunber.—The lower grades handle numbers with great 
facility. Such abstract, denominate, and fractional numbers as for- 
merly puzzled the brain of some of the higher grades can now be read- 
ily solved by the lower grades. 

The first and second grade children can make and solve problems 
involving the smaller fractions, such as one-half, one-third, one-fourth, 
ete., with wonderful ease. 

Since the introduction of objective work involving fractions into the 
lower grades two years ago I have noticed that more intelligent work 
has been done in the higher classes. 

Pupils in all the grades have acquired the habit of reasoning more 
deliberately and logically, and can and do master ordinary practical 
business problems with much greater ease than ever before. The children 
are encouraged to make their own problems and to give written as well 
as oral answers. 

The principles of percentage, which were but seldom mastered by a 
seventh or eighth grade pupil, are now generally understood, and what 
was once dark and distasteful is now made clear and pleasant. 

Geography and map drawing.—V ery little attention has been given to 
geography in a few of the schools near the border of the District, as they 
are ungraded, and it was thought that the time could be more profit- 
ably spent in the study of arithmetic, language, and penmanship. A 
few teachers still pursue the old method of asking only such questions 
as are found in the book; some have taught principally: by topical out- 
lines, while others have taken up the subject more elaborately, and 
have ‘required the pupils to construct outline maps representing the 
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- studied, and to investigate for themselves and to aan 
sections ; : : ; 
a from various sources. They are encouraged to obGR nfor 
tion fro ducts of those sections of the w 2 an 


school-room PTO 
Imaginary journeys are taken to leading 


rything of special interest being noted. 
i other than that needed to illustrate the aa ray, 
subj 


pring to the 
discussion. 

or places; eve 
ing has been done 


, recitation. ao 
M story 108 subject has been taught in twelve schools in tl 


aan, Phe ordinary topical outline method has generally bee 
sued. Collateral reading 1" connection with the study of this ae Dur. 
has been recommended and encouraged. In this way the pupil pibiect 
familiar with many important facts bearing upon the subject Rota 
jin the text-book. Several schools have so developed the enbjecs ott 
make it one of the most attractive and interesting in the course of ew 
MeMaster’s History has been used with good results. Iam ate 
know that a better text-book is to be substituted for Ca mpbeli’s, ad to 
Grammar or language.—Language has received special attenti 
all the grades during the entire session. é It is a fact worthy of m eae 
that in the description of objects and pictures the children bade 
able to express themselves with much greater ease and in Bete © 
matic English than formerly. The writing of compositions h < 
as distasteful as jn the past, as the pupil usually knows b 
gins his work what to write and how to write it. 
More care has been exercised to lead the child to see and to o 
proper expression to what he sees. 0 give 
Very satisfactory work has been done in the higher grades als 
Outlines of the different parts of speech have been advelbpadiie 
pupils of most of the schools, touching upon their forms, uses 7. the 
tions, and errors to be avoided, from which the subject of gean ncaa 
been more intelligently taught and better understood than Kee as 
I trust that the old plan of allowing the child to go through oe ore, 
tion in a parrotlike manner has passed away never, never re eal 
Physics and physiology. But little has been done in physics a ; 
pally for the want of time and proper appliances for develoniecaeee 
illustration. Some of the schools have had an exercise once or eee 
week, but no satisfactory gainhas been made. A good text-book ee a 
in the bands of the children would greatly aid the teacher s Pp aced 
in our ungraded schools. > specially 
a) see a he Ube of physiology and hygiene, recommended 
y the oard, are in use in all of the schools, and have been read 
studied with great profit. From them subjects for compositi ad and 
frequently been taken. position have 
Music and drawing.—Owing to a multiplici a 3 
Cask to ar aucU OPENS OR ee ee Rae eee and in many 
been done in vocal music. I believe the M o sing, but little has 
schools are doing very well. These wate ae Beer and Anacostia 
the county visited by the directors of ae oe ink, the only schools in 
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The only way in which this subject can receive proper attention is by 
having a director of music for the county. 

The improvement in drawing has been as marked as in language or 
number, The teachers and children have taken special interest in this 
subject 

Molding in clay in the lower grades has been quite a success. The 
teachers and many of the children have had personal help in the 
school-room from Mrs. Fuller, and the results have been creditable to 
both teachers and pupils. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my gratitude to the teachers of the 
sixth division for their hearty and intelligent co-operation, to the trust- 
ees for their cordial support and earnest efforts to advance the interests 
of the schools, and to you for your kind indulgence and courteous treat- 
ment at all times. 

Very respectfully, 
JOsEPH R. KEENE, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


WASHINGTON, D. O., September 30, 1888. 
DAR Sirk: I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report 
of this school for the year ending June 30, 1888. 


Numbers and attendance. 


Number of pupils re-admitted from previous year 
Number admitted at beginning of the year 
Number subsequently admitted 
Number of withdrawals .... .- 
Number at close of the year. 
Whole number enrolled. - 


paoaeeae eceeee AGS 


Average number enrolled.----...__. § 
Average number in daily attendance - . 878 
Percentage ofiatlend ance sas --mteemwn nes elte sel seated aa tases 95.8 
Attendance by months. 
| Average Average 
Here enrollment. | attendance. | Per cent. 
— , a — 
| 

s ber --- 942.0 930.7 | 98.8 
eee cer -| 970. 6 | 950. 5 97.9 
November - 955.8 } 831.7 96.4 
December. 44.3 904.2 94.9 
January 930.0 | . 80.0 930 
February $92.2 5 95.0 
March 838.9 a4 91.7 
April 889.5 | 96.3 
May- 864.0 | 5.2 
June $39.0 96.0 
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The number of pupils enrolled 12 each class has been; uh 
jass, 0145 second-year class; 293 5 third-year class, 190, ae 
clases : 
Antes growth of the school. 
j _ Number mM ae 
eacahe 
eachers, ennoittage 
ere: lenreliment 
ir 
1 30 
13 484 
zt 598 
6 
30 ri 
913 
a 


Statistics of attendance, 1887-88. 
h enrollment of 


Year opened wit 
ment (November) 


Maximum enroll 


Close of yeat (June) - 
ment ---- 
year’s 


average enrollment 


Average enroll 
Increase over previous 
Ratio, boys to girls ------- 
Average percentage of attendance ----+=---~ 


BUILDING 

In the report of the trustees for 188283, after the new school 

ing had been occupied for a year, the following statement aus build. 

the character and use of the building: as made of 
It is large, commodious, and substantially constructed; is well lighted, 1 

Bc eeated cand 


and is surrounded by ample grounds. 
f rooms in the puilding, their dimensions, and the the 
‘ use to whi 
ich 


t assigned, are herewith given: 


AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 


yentilated, 
The number 0 
they are at presen 


Present use. 9 
Dimension, | Number 
| ofrooms, 


Class-rooms - 
Study halls 
Drill hall ---- 
Exhibition hall. 
Lecture hall - 
Laboratories. 


Rote ees 


Ante-room to exhibition hall - 
Teachers’ room 


| 
BS) epee eee 


*Average. 


I have copied this i 
portion of the old re 
the larger needs and thei eee eg 
: : a par 
pee inadequate accommodations of the a, 
By making use of th 
yi e ante-room to th ibiti 
pecans e exhibition halla 
g-room, two new class-rooms have been aes aon 
e third 
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floor; the cloak-rooms of both the first and second floors and the armory 
(a corridor alcove) have also been converted into recitation-rooms, so 
that there are now sixteen instead of the original twelve. If we Heject 
from the above list the drill hall, library, office, teachers’ room, and ex- 
hibition hall, we have twenty-four rooms remaining available for recita- 
tion work of an average size of 33 by 35 feet. From the number of class- 
rooms the study halls also must be deducted, leaving but twenty-one 
rooms for a school of twenty-uine sections of pupils, averaging thirty- 
four to the section. 

The difficulty arising from the crowded condition of the building has 
been met by dividing the first-year class and holding two half-day ses- 
sions of three hours each, the morning pupils attending from 9 to 12 
-o’clock, the afternoon students from 12 till 3 p- m. 

The report of this school for 188687 showed that 150 pupils entitled 
to admission were unavoidably denied its privileges, except for one-half 
of each day of the school year. This “hurtful restriction of school privi- 
leges” extended during the past year to 398° pupils—200 boys and 198 
girls. 

We regard as essential to education the opportunity to teach pupils 
how to study. Any plan of organization which brings student and 
teacher together only for recitations is a serious drawback to training 
those under instruction. 

Another effect of the increase of the size of the school is an increase 
in the number apportioned to each teacher for class instruction : such 
increase in the total of a section necessarily lessens the amouritee at- 
tention which can be given to each individual. 

With the utmost crowding the assembly hall will not contain the en- 
tire school when it is desirable to meet for general exercises. The lect- 
are-room and the laboratories are so cramped that the work in natural 
science, chemistry, and physics is materially restricted. 

The school for 18388~89 will number 1,200. The capacity of the pres- 
ent clastic building is reached. The overflow of the coming year is to 
be accommodated in a rented building, at its best a poor expedient. 
From the table showing the yearly growth it is possible to predict such 
a future annual increase that an addition to the present structure, with 
ample class rooms and large working laboratories, is an imperative and 
immediate necessity. 

It is hoped that the honorable Commissioners and the District com- 
mittee will investigate the present crowded condition of the school and 
provide for its needs. 


INSTRUCTION. 


The school offers three courses of study: An academic course, a sci- 
entific course, and a business course, the first two requiring a period of 
two years, and the last three for completion of the prescribed work. 

The departmental plan of instruction is pursued, most teachers hay- 
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ing but one branchof study. A few have been eng: 


allied subjects. 


Year. Academic. 


Three courses of study outlined. 


Scientific. 


if English. 

Tlistory- 

Algebra. 

; }| Latin, 

First -- 
jology. 

Pbyeteal geog- i Lectures. 


|) raphy. | 


f| English (first half-vear), his: | 
| | tory (second half year). 
| 


| 
Second. < | Geometry. 
Latin, 


{| Physics. 


| Trigonometry and survey- 
ing or English. 
| Latin. 
| German. 
ird..¢ | Botany. : 
SH Chemistry and mineralogy. 


| History und political econ- 


English. 
History. 
Algebra. 
German. 


Physiology. 
Physical geog- > Lectures. 
raphy. 


English (first half year), his- 
tory (second half year), or 
chemistry (whole year). 


Geometry. 

German, 

Physics. 

Trigonometry and survey- 
ing or English. 

German, 


Botany. 


| Chemistry and mineralogy. 
History and political econ- 


| English (firsthaie 


aged upon tio 
Mor 
e 


Businass 


English, 
History, 
Algebra, 
Book-kee: 
prithmet 
hysiology 
Phra ey: 
niga! sear f 


ing 
5 a 
tee and Dusinges 


Lecture, 4 


; Year) ps 

{nt political econo ) histo, 
uf Year), op Ry (Secong 

(whole year), chemia 


Book-keeping 


arithn os business 
re M law and ep: 

| £eography. mu 
Physics. ~ Bis = 


Certificates giv, 

Siven at 

two years, bat mete “qeot 
ous of continuing in est 
may take suitable 
he, third year noth 
courses, and receive dip tee 
of graduation, Sve diplomas 


omy. 4 | omy. y 
|| Advanced physics. | Advanced physics. 


(a) Elective studies are printed in italics; all others are prescribed, aide 

(b) General exercises in composition, declamation, and drawing are required in all the cours 
general exercise in musi is optional. C8; Bw 
2 {c) Military and calisthenie drills will be conducted under the same regulations ag during the Dat 
ae Mannal training for pupils of both sexes throughout each course is optional. 

(e) Not more than four studies may be pursued at one time. i 

(f) Candidates for diplomas must pursue all the prescribed stuilies of the first and second 
at least three siudies in the third year; students who, for any cause, fail to meet this reat 
enrolled as “unclassified,” and can not graduate until the preseribed work is satisfactorily 


Years ang 
Tement are: 
Made up. 

A résumé of the work of the year in the various branches will be of 
interest, though in a few cases it but repeats the report of last year, 

Business training —Number of pupils, 101; first year, 61; second year. 
40. Attention has been given to business arithmetic, commercial Tae 
and geography, and the elements of political economy. The instruction 
has been eminently practical, pupils have been made acquainted with 
the current transactions of trade and commerce through frequent exam- 
ination and analyses of market and other reports, and made familiar 
with the forms of mercantile life by actually using them in an imaginary 
business. 

Chemistry.—Number of pupils: Second year, 51; third year, 28. Alt 
pupils have had laboratory work ; in the second year one hour a 
and in the third not less than three. The more advanced pupils have 
also prepared papers, from time to time, on subjects assigned them for 
investigation, and these they have read before the classes, illustrating 


them with experiments of their own eee ne eh y, : y AS 


| 


- 
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sition and adulterati i 
The compositio ey d adulteration of baking-powders, washing blues, 
pigments, ete., have been made the 


subject of Special study, 
analyses have been made of these Substances, besides the usu 
work in analytical chemistry, 

In the study of mineralogy, which was taken up during the ] 
part of the year by the advanced class, use was mad 
granted by the authorities of the National Museu 
there being visited frequently and the Specimens ex 
pils. fe S ; " 

Cooking.—Numberof pupils 195. Work in cooking was in 
the fall of 1887 under the charge of Miss Emma S. Jacobs, The stndy was. 
optional, and, owing to the limited accommodations, open to girls of the 
second and third, year classes only. Ont of 286 pupils 195 took this 
study. The time devoted to it in school was an hour anda half per week. 
In addition, the pupil was required to practice the lesson at home. It was. 
the unanimous opinion of the cooking classes that the course was ben- 
eficial, as it solved inany questions of practical domestic life. 

Drawing.—Number of pupils in Special classes, 200; first year, 80; 
second year, 60; third year, 60—an increase of nearly 100 over the pre- 
vious year; in the regular classes, all others, 

A competitive examination was held at the o 
appointments to the special class. 


and many 
al routine 


atter 
e of the Privileges. 
m, the collections. 
amined by the pa- 


augurated in 


peuing of the term for 


Over one hundred first-year pupils. 
took the examination, showing how highly this instruction is prized. 


Constructional drawing and the designing of patterns for wall-papers. 
and fabrics are some of the practical features of the course. 
In the regular classes all pupils have had practice in making 
rical figures from card-board, while in the special cl 
modeling in clay has been done, in 
hand and mechanical drawing. 
English Number of pupils, 650: first year. 
third year, 110. neh if 
In the first-year classes pupils were given instruction in composition 
and elementary rhetoric, lectures upon the history of the origin and 
growth of the English language and literature, A syllabus of English 
literature was furnished each student and made the basis of the study 
of biographical and historical literature; but the major work of the 
year was the study of master-pieces directly from the writings of ten 
great representative authors. About three weeks were given to each. 
he library of the school was invaluable as an adjunct to this teaching, 
and as a result of the influence of this course and the carefully selected 
books of the library shelves a knowledge of what is best in literature 
a te for it was implanted. é 
Seas with Bane practical work and Shakspearian Se 
critically examined, constituted the two quarters’ work of the secon % 
year classes, while in the third year, English embraced formal logic an 
the exhaustive study of Shakspeariau tragedy. ne 
The usual attention has been given to English composition. 


geomet- 
asses considerable 
addition to the usual amount of free- 


, 4445 second year, 96; 
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German.—Number of pupils 415; first-year pupils, 204; 


1: third year, 110. | . f : 
Batis department continues to be one of the most popular jn a 


The “natural method” is employed i gee ure the use of the 
English language is not entirely taut) es ; Jit ahoug fron Gertie 
into English are made whenever ania ee eae peer) Ger. 
man is spoken in the class-rooms from ag vee Bs B: t Fe gramm 
also systematically studied in the language prope ; eside this, : 
ing and writing German and original ae ure practiced, 
head teacher’s series of text-books for the study of German 

i ced SuCCeSS- 
et ee go through a three years’ course, Study 
the first year volume 1 of Deutsches Sprach und Lesebuch ( 


grammar and reader). 


, har 

German. Inthesecondy ud f the "8 

rative German) and reading of original German texts (**Im Zvvielicht»), 
a 


in connection with systematically arranged oral exercises, is carried a 
Third-year studies embrace @ general SOY of the whole grammar 
and reading of more adyanced German texts (é Novelletten-Bibliothek F 
= 5 


a 5 
and Schiller’s “ W iJhelm Tell”). 
A number of lectures in German are held before all the second and 


third-year pupils. ; : 

The academic classes, with only one year’s course uy German, go over 
the whole ground of the first and second year scientific sections, whieh 
is considered sufficient for entrance examination to college. 

Greek.—Number of pupils, third year, 23. 2 

Although the study of Greek was nominally discontinued during the 
year 1887-88, on account of the small demand for the study by the 
pupilsand the crowdingof the school, a class that had already commenced 
the study was allowed to finish the prescribed course, reading three 
books of Xenophou’s Anabasis and three books of Homer’s Iliad. They 
also had exercises in Greek Prose Composition, using White’s Lessons 
as a text-book. 

History and political science—Number of pupils, first year, ancient 
history, 422; second year, history of England, 67; third year, Free- 
man’s General Sketch, political economy, 33. 

The work in history during the past year was carried out for the most 
part on the general plan which was so well constructed by the former 
head teacher in this department, and which has won such high indorse- 
ment as that of Dr. H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins, and Prof. A. B. 
Hart, of Harvard University. 

The last few weeks of the year, after the completion of the course in 
the text-book used in the advanced class, Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century” was taken up and read in class, accompanied with general 
¢lass discussion of the most important events of this century, as lead- 
ing particularly to the condition of affairs at the present time. The 


Second year 
’ 


hool, 


ar ig 
peak. 

The 
as been 


ng in 
. eyes : a German 
This course familiarizes pupils with descriptive 


ar thestudy of volume 2 of the same book ( 
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wth of the school and the lack of accommodations } 
oe ntinuance of the system of lectures to the first-yearhi 
cee Eviiote upon topics of current interest,  * 
ee e be fend practicable, a course of lectures w 
ae classes of the school, towards theend 
mt Civil Government of the Unitea States,” i 
ae fradualitg pupils on the province 
nd Federal Governments, 
i Latin —Number of pupils, 
on De seats course with Latin as its basis 
ies cts and pupils as affording the advantages of thorough mental 
by Beis and the ground-work of a liberal education. 
Se sinall percentage of the classical students enter college, show- 
? cd ae study of preparatory Latin is pursued for its own sake, 
satiate training.—Number of pupils, 260, 
Increased accommodations for this de 
he two-story building at 626 0 Street, opposite the School. The 
8 r was fitted with boiler, engine and shafting, lathes, molding- 
fa, ‘ and forges. The second floor was furnished with twenty-four 
ie ikesand sets of tools. : 
i ly coincident with the opening of the school year, all the boys in 
Biucawers given an opportunity to elect this branch.” One hun- 
Sait 1 fifty of the first-year class and one hundred and ten of the 
are Et ae began practice, The former took the beginners’ course 
aa ori upon wood and the latter received instruction in ad- 
iD eM Spork which embraced wood-turning, molding, ¢ 
i: and forging in iron and steel. : 
se? Ai ty of useful and practical articles, besides regular drill exer- 
eke. aan in each division, and a considerable degree of skill 
oer aie of tools was developed in a majority of the boys. The 
ee sy tinued popular, very few dropping out during the year. Sat 
ig ce lar work of the school was not interfered with by practice in 
reich aa no complaints of such a nature were made. Two hours 
the EP = 
eae aan ling and relative advance was noticeable toward 
SONOS Neha ais y f intelligent observation. 
i t of accuracy and the power of in g 
the attainmen tage of the work sent from the O street shops to the 
aan ithe E street Rink in May, 1888, was made by the 
exhibi 
pe Stee of pupils, 657: First year, algebra, 395; ae 
ea ae 205; third year, solid geometry and trigonometry, 
year, plane g = 
ma a ieescaent special reference should be mado to the as 
2 TBoEDGHEAL work done by the classes in surveying. The pro 
amou a 
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of the coming year, on 
n order better to inform 
and methods of our local, State, 


347: First year, 169; second year, 103; 


continues to be regarded 


partment were secured by rent- 


asting in soft 
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cluded topographical surveys in Soldiers? Home 
Potomac Flats, leveling for profile Gnu contour in the 
es Bg Uae eservoir, & reconnoissance of Rock Creek, the ae 
ay 5 ae ae and distances by means of triangulation, ana 
termination of naa with the plane table. Hach pupil had Practice 
CO eee in turn, and all made plats or drawings renal 
wil :) 


ing the work done. ‘ ee 
“aes : k was performed by sections, cach section doing some mde 
e@ work Was i) 


dent piece of work, aud verifying the work of the other sections by 
pen ae so that a double purpose was accomplished—accuracy if 
uae in findi ah-emarks, lines. stat; 
net eaieer and practice in finding the bench-marks, lines, Stations, 


Ae ined. 
aveles, etc., first determ1 hes i a 
rie eek in geometry in both the third and second year classes hag 
5 


b eminently satisfactory, special attention having been given s 
on e@ R " ] 
a al exercises outside of the book, thereby allowing the students 
: ic ry a1 . 
ete to apply the principles of the science, the aim being to de. 
oppor Es 
i rd r than mere memory. 
re asoning power rather t 
yelop re Eel as been conducted on the same general plan 


he work in algebra h ‘ Hest 
a the timitations that that subject would nece ssarily Impose; the 
Buieet in the mathematical work being to teach principles and not go 


many facts, and to this end text-hooks Lnve.bern regarded as secondary 
entirely to the personal teaching of the instructor. ae 

Natural sciences—Number of pupils, first year, physiology and physi- 
cal geography, 404 ; third year, botany, i. ; : 

The instruction given to the first-year class was by means of lect. 
ures; on the plan inaugurated in 1882, and since followed with success, 
For the detail of this plan reference is made to the syllabus of topics 
used by the pupils as a guide, a new and enlarged edition of which was 
supplied this year under the name “Outline of the First Year Course 
in Natural Science.” A series of colored charts prepared by students 
under the teacher’s direction to illustrate human and comparative physi- 
ology was added to the school equipment. 

The work of the classes in botany has aimed to develop the habit of 
observation, at the same time furnishing instruction in plant-structure, 
both external and internal, and securing a general knowledge of methods 
of examining, identifying, and preserving plants. 

In the laboratory the walls are covered with drawings and mounted 
specimens prepared by pupils, classified and distinctly labeled. The 
cases of drawers are well stocked with every procurable variety of leaf, 
pod, and berry to furnish material for object study when excursions to 
the fields and woods are no longer profitable. 

Large additions have been made during the year to these collections. 
and also to the supply of illustrative charts. Several hundred specimens. 
have been added to the collection of the District flora. Much work has 
also been done by pupils with the microscope in the examination of ob- 
jects and in drawing and describing the details of plant-structure. The 
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rk of the classes in botany has been greatly facilitated by the use of 
f «Guide to the Student in Botany,” prepared by the instructor, M : 
fh Burgess, containing directions for observation, for daserib ciate 
i laboratory work, and also the headings tor lecture-topies, and far. 
the class by favor of the board of trustees at the beginning of 
iJ 


nd 
nished to 
Cae nics Number of pupils, second year, 247; thira year, 33. 

phe laboratory work for all pupils was coutinued during the entire 
; ear for both classes, the aim being to make clear the principles of 
R pysics rather than the acquiring of skill to make nice adjustments. 
5 D Many pieces of apparatus were made and given to the school. In ad- 
; on to the class-room instruction the pupils were combined once a 
he and given a lecture accompanied by elaborate experiments and 
jemonstrations. The work in sections was illustrated constantly by 

seal apparatus. 
k physica! Re ictoeoN mber of pupils, 250, 

Phe singing of the second and third year classes under the leadership 
of the director of music has been better this year than ever before. 
The pupils have taken a deeper interest and the work has been very 
satisfactory: 

It is to be regretted, however, that the first-year class has been de- 

rived of instruction in singing by the half-day plan of instruction, as it 
must be detrimental to the work for the coming year. 

Military drill—Number of pupils, 180. 

It is to be regretted that both the lack of accommodations and the 
limit to the supply of cadet rifles prevents the enlargement of the bat- 
talion. Many boys were excluded unavoidably from the drill, while 
the demand for entrance, both from parents and pupils, is constantly 
increasing, showing the popular appreciation of the exercise as a means 
of physical development. 

The equipment consists of one hundred and fifty Springfield rifles 
and accoutrements loaned by the War Department, fifteen swords for 
officers (the property of the school), drums and colors, 

The drill hall will accommodate only four companies for formation 
and drill in the manual; foot movements are necessarily performed in 
the play ground or street. 

May 25, 1888, a competitive company drill was held in the school ex- 
hibition hall. The judges were from the regular Army and the National 
Guard; General Ordway and staff were present. The exereise was 
before an audience of 1,200 people, and revealed a steadiness in those 
jn command and a precision in the movements of those in line that was 
a surprise to the army critics and reflected great credit both upon the 
drill instructor and the boys themselves. 

June 15 the annual exhibition drill was given in the plaza before 
the Arlington. 

_ On April 4 the entire battalion participated in the funeral obsequies 
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a guard of honor for the remaing fine 


E incipal, forming 
Pe ast, ereieke after the public ceremonies, to the city 


the house to the church and, 
imits. ae 
en 7 the battalion assisted at the interment of the body, w 


5 , hich 
had lain in the tomb at Rock Creek Cemetery. 


LIBRARY. 


In 1882 a portion of the « Seaton aon ” was devoted to the establis). 
ment of a library in this school. The number of books purchased by 
this sum was subseqently increased by the efforts of trustees, who 
secured for our use the stock of the old W ashington City Library, 
Money has been raised in past years from the Tecelpts of school con. 
certs ‘and exhibitions, and by voluntary contributions from parents ang, 
pupils. In this way the library has been developed, not asa popular 
circulating library, but as a working adjunct to the departments of the 
school. In the purchase of books the aim has been to procure standard 
reference books in history, biography, BCLenee travel, and. genera} 
literature, that the student may supplement his studies by origina) 
research. 

The school library is the English teacher’s laboratory; pupils have 
been taught how to work in this laboratory and how to use its various 
aids and appliances. Lists of books have been made by the teachers, 
and some of these have been prescrived and others recommended for 
outside reading, a constant effort being made to cultivate a taste for 
good and wholesome literature. : 

It is to be regretted that lack of money hinders the expansion of the 
library. Concerts are believed to interfere with the regular Studies; 
solicitation of funds is discouraged, and the school is practically with- 
out resources to add new works imperatively needed, or to replace vol- 
umes destroyed by the wear and tear of circulation. 

It is desirable that the poverty of this department be recognized and 
relief afforded by allotting, in the estimate of school expenses, the smal} 
annual sum of $500 to the library. 

The work of cataloguing the books by means of cards, which was 
degun 1886-87, was completed by both titles and authors, and, in ad- 
bition, a subject card catalogue was begun. During this year a pam- 
phiet library was formed, consisting of articles taken from magazines, 
uewspaper clippings, etc., each bound in a paper cover in convenient 
form for general use. A Woodruff file-holder was’ purchased, which 
now contains about one thousand catalogued articles. 

A course of so-called “library instruction,” consisting of lectures de- 
livered by the assistant librarian to each section separately, upon ‘The 
Use of the Library,” with hints and suggestions with regard to profitable 
reading and the use of references in connection with the study of En- 
glish literature and history was given to the first-year pupils. This 
proved successful, as was indicated by an encouraging increase in the 
number of books drawn and consulted by the pupils. 


 —_ 
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Phe room now contains the following conveniences : Three long tables, 
Eich afford writing facilities for about thirty pupils; three small tables, 

n accommodating two persons, and five benches, each seating four. 
Ce restricts the use of the library to between fitty and sixty pupils 
Piast, while many are turned away daily because there is no room 
ie them. ; = 

mhe necessity of a larger room, where all can have equal advantages 
ere pleasant and comfortable surroundings may eultivate a taste- 
for research, is apparent. 

Bapenditures.—Through a bequest made by the late Miss Marie L. 
Walker books have been purchased to the amount of $500. 
Appropriated by the school authorities for the purchase of new books,. 


and wh 


100. 
$ Books obtained by exchange to the amount of 820. 


Number of books rebound on requisition, three hundred and eight. 
Average number of books drawn daily, excluding reference books, 
about sixty: Fifteen thousand drawn during the school year. 


LECTURES. 


Thanks are due Prof. O. T. Mason, Col. F. A. Seely, President White,. 
and Mr. J. B. Daish for lectures to the school upon various subjects. : 

Supplementing the work in his department, the head teacher, Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt, gave for lectures in German to the Scientific stu- 
dents upon the geography, history, and literature of the « Fatherland.” 
hese lectures were highly interesting and popular, both from the in- 
formation given and the fact that a foreign tongue was spoken. Dr. 
Lane, Miss Lathe and Miss Pitts gave lectures to the upper classes in 
addition to the class instruction in English. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


During the year an experiment was tried in lessening the amount of” 
formal written examination work. 

In place of the quarterly test examinatious formerly held, students 
whose work in every branch was satisfactory were excused, and only 
delinquents retained for the examinations. 

The evil of cramming for marks was eliminated by this plan, while the 
stimulating power is retained in cases where it is needed. The general 
scholarship has not suffered in the least, and the reform has done away 
with many bad features of examination work. 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The school has various college scholarships within its gift, some of 
which are allotted by competitive examination, others for superior rank 
throughout the course. 

The following assignments were made in June: The Birney scholar- 


nh: ship in Cornell University to W. M. Cruikshank, by competitive exam- 
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* ination. The Boston University eonulare tp) ENaLAet to the ’Dplica, 
having the highest record during the puree See, course, wag Won a 
Miss F. S. Shipman, and resigned by her Ww Miss B. L, Gardnep, y 
Kendall scholarship in Columbian University was won by E. w, Williame 
under the same conditions as the Boston Gi erelty Scholarship, The 
Georgetown Medical scholarship was awarded to W. A. Wells for Special 
ability and high record; the National Medical Scholarship to i m7 
McOormick for high record, and the National Dental schol 


arship to Pp 
cbridge. t 
ee a GRADUATING EXERCISES. 


The annual commencement of the High and Normal schools + 
held at Albaugh’s Opera House, Thursday, June 21, Commissioner W, 
B. Webb presiding. : : 

The programme consisted of an invocation by the Rey. Dr, William 
A, Bartlett; an introductory address by the president of the boara of 
trustees, the Hon. John W. Ross; an address by the Hon, Benton J. 
Hall, Commissioner of Patents; an address by the Hon. W. B. Webb, - 
which he alluded feelingly to the noble work of the late principal and 
the enduring testimonial to his greatness as an instructor, organizer 
and executive, that exists in the school built up largely by his efforts, 

Graduates received their diplomas from Commissioner Webb, 
Throughout the afternoon the exercises were varied by musical num. 
bers from the Marine Band, under the leadership of Mr. J. P. Sousa, 


? 


DEATH OF PRINCIPAL PAUL. 


It is impossible to pay proper tribute to the memory of the late prin. 
<ipal within the narrow limits of this report. 

“The sorrow for his death penetrated all ranks and circles. It was 
not confined even to those who knew him personally. Thousands knew 
him as the teacher of their children, and through their children had be- 
come deeply attached to him.” 

In making an estimate of his ability and character it is not too much 
to say that if ‘‘ genius is the capacity for taking pains,” he was in the 
highest sense a genius. As an organizer of school work he had no su- 
periors, and as an executive officer he was seldom equaled. He made a 
scientific study of educational methods, visited extensively other high 
schools in the North and West, and adopted the best ideas wherever 
found. 

The testimony of hundreds of graduates and pupils who respected, 
revered, and loved him shows that his short life-work was successful 
and noble. He had the confidence of all of his associate teachers, and 
because of his universal courtesy of bearing and sympathy for each one 
in the corps of instructors was regarded by every member of the faculty 
as a friend rather than as an official superior. His loss is an overpow- 
ering personal bereavement to us all and an irreparable detriment to 
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institution. in which his memory will be sreen so long as the school 
the 1s 
stands. 


CONCLUSION, 
ish to call attention again to the low salaries Paid teachers of 
I wis ve and to the inevitable result that the institution will become 
this ete, school for young teachers, who will Not stay in the corps 
a Bu vw eenenleie here acquired makes it possible to Secure a better 
‘rer the €) 
afte yosition elsewhere. & 
Bee I wish to thank the superintendent and the te 
In ae a aginbatice rendered at the trying time of 
; Suge the subsequent management of the school. 
e iL y 
ae Respectfully, 


paid I achers of the 
Mr. Paul's death 


FF. R. LANE, 


Principal. 
oY 7 FELL. 

. ", W. B. Pow ’ ' 

Mr. V Superintendent of Publie Schools. 


BPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., Tune 30, 1888, 
Sm: I have the honor of submitting the report of the Wash- 
Be Nornal School for the school year beginning July 1, 1887, and 
ington j 
closing adhe Aaa the Washington Normal School received its new 
In So are OF forty members, thirty-seven of whom were girls, three 
class, CEE ibe. They were admitted to the school by virtue of 
] of ee paae a high record in scholarship, attendance and deportment 
: having 2 hington High School, and by reason of taking the highest 
F at the ae ing the competitive examination in music, drawing, arith- 
f Bet gederal information and aptitude for teaching. 
mete, 


raduating from the High School are so 
Ce eel Bente can accommodate but forty pupils, the 
prse: 008 a competition for admission increase each year, 
ae eet r of remark that each succeeding class from the High 
Ae anc i better qualifications and training for our professional 
SORE eae eas to be a steady improvement in tieir culture, in 
yor. ee eae and in their power todo things. This should be 
Chabal tif} ing to those who have the best interests of the schools 
panels mie 7 @ demonstration not only of the increasing value of 
eo en fainting’ but an indication that the work of the graded 
ihe “ae ing the foundations for the high-school course, is improved 
ek oe It is of especially good omen to the Normal School, 
% fee en technical training is so absorbing that it admits of no 
| ae except that which is incidentally given in making re- 
4 ’ 
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is desirable that those pupils of the High School who idan 
Rea shers avail themselves of the excellent course ot 

uC h is given to the classes of the High School, 

will reveal the fact that these subjects { 


ry instruction. However little of the j 


to becoming te? 
and zoology whic 
at the course of study 
important part of primar, ei 
kingdoms, plant and animal, is 


ach thatlittle well. a 
te be in place to suggest that the examination in musig 


ssion to the Normal School be quite strict. A practical 
of voeal music is now an every-d 


Ww 


0 ore. 
aught, one must know wueh j Seat 


0 Ordep 


for aq. 
led asda eae 
coretical knowledge : aY requisite 

ee t is ined that nove will be admitted to the Normal Sela 
whose ear and voice have uot had adequate Ug for the Apprecig. 
tion and production of good tone. The busy Webs at the Normal Schoo] 
offers no unusual facilities for remedying th> faults of nature in this 

articular. ae ee 
Metis forty pupils composing the class of 1888, twenty were placeg 
at the Webster building, constituting the M ebster training schoo] 
while twenty were assigned to the Franklin-building, forming the Fran ie 
lin training school. Mrs. Myers and Miss W ise supervised the work at 
the Webster building, Miss Schimmelfennig and Miss Copenhayer that 
at the Franklin building. At the close of December Miss Schimmel. 
fennig withdrew from the Normal Sebo ts _Copenhaver being 
elected to fill the vacancy made by Miss Schimmel fennig’s Withdrayal, 
Miss E. V. Brown, of the normal class of 1886, was chosen for the posi. 
tion of practice teacher. So acceptable was the work of the teachers 
thus promoted that the schools met the changes without Perceptible 
disadvantage. In all particulars the year has proved to be the best 
that the school has enjoyed. 

The Washington Normal School is unique in its organization, its 
work in theory, its opportunities for practice, its access to a wealth of 
resources in the departments of science and learning in this city. 

In theory it aims to make an investigation of the different branches 
taught in the public schools, as well as a study of the philosophy of 
edueation and of the history of education. This investigation of the 
branches taught runs in three lines : 

First: The subject, number, for example, is studied with a view to 
learning what it is; whatis its orig; whatare its Subdivisions; what 
are its applications to daily life. 

Second: The educational or psychological value of the subject is con- 
sidered, or its place in a system of education. This study, coupled 
with the daily observations of the unfolding of child mind, in the prae- 
tice schools and elsewhere, gives to the normal pupils the finest kind of 
opportunity for psychological observation and conclusion. If each pupil 
of the Normal School could take one child and record faithfully its prog- 
ress from day to day, giving some idea of the conditions under which 
that progress was made, testing the influence and educational value of 


mi 
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the studies taught to the child, she would render to herself and tothe 
teaching profession at large a service of inestimable value. Such 
methodical and trustworthy observation, compared much later in the 
year with the laws of psychology as they are formulated in the leading 
text-books on the Subject, would doubtless give a reasonable foundation 
to real Psychological knowledge, and would inculeate a true scientific 
Spirit in those pupils in training for the profession of teaching. Thus 
far, ideal psychological study has not been realized. 

With a logical knowledge of the branch of study to be taught, with 
Some knowledge of child nature, and with an appreciation of the stages 
of growth of child mind, the normal pupil may profitably consider and 
plan a course of study which is suited to the child’s growing capacity, 
and which has tor its object the development—not merely exercise—of 
the child’s power to see, think, imagine, remember, express. 

Until the normal pupil knows the subject to be taught, knows its 
educational yalue, knows how much of the subject should be taught, as 
well as, relatively, when it should be taught, he or she is not ready to 
Stndy how it is to be taught. The methods of teaching are therefore 
the last step in the theory of teaching. In our school the methods of 
teaching a subject are considered historically and critically; the former, 
that the pupils ay appreciate the real history of education, the latter, 
that they may appreciate the relative values of ways of teaching. When 
methods are thus compared and their true place and value are known, 
the normal pupils are taken to see some of the methods in operation, 
to learn why, to what extent, when, and how the work is done. This 
careful every-day work that is done in the normal schools gives good 
evidence in the schools at large that our normal pupils are thoroughly 
trained and equipped to do sensible, practical, cultivating work when 
assigned to the responsible position of a teacher of little children. An 
excellent proof of this is the successful Management of the cooking 
schools of the city maintained by two graduates of the preceding class. 
Knowing the reason for the work, these young teachers are made 
strong enoagh to devise the most direct methods of teaching, to use 
methods of their own. The besetting sin of young, inexperienced teach- 
ers is the blind, inconsiderate adoption on their part of methods that 
are good because they are just in their place, but which might be very 
poor in other circumstances. The work of normal schools every where 
‘Should be to discourage utterly such weakness. 

In the manner outlined above the normal class studied, during the 
past year, language, including reading, number, geography, history, 
physiology, zoology, and botany. Drawing, in theory and practice, 
was taught by Mrs. Fuller, assisted by Miss North. Under Miss North’s 
direction the entire normal class had weekly lessons in sketebing and 
rapid black-board drawing. 

Tn music the class was in charge of Professor Butterfield. The course 
consisted in lessons on the theory of music, in exercises in singing, in 
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criticism lessons and es ee a schools, and in observation 
. imary Scho S 7 
Eee aera oie received instruction in sewing, one honp 
Jeaver. : a 

week, oe rece normal class were detailed also to take Te 
fe from the teachers of the sone ae E 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the exce ee of the tstruction 

© special teachers. They spared no effort to give the normal pup; 

a a SNe nortunities and teaching 1 their several departments, ae 
a Eno feature of our Rona a it ae Practice 
Last year there were three practice schoo x ai Bee ene? 
grade, in connection with each training: ios M ue are very glaq ‘hs 
saeaoulonee that in answer toour needs a fourth-grade school has been 
added both to the Webster trams school ve to the Franklin train. 
ing school. These fourth-grade songols ee ; aree gt regular teachers, 
so the supervision of the teaching done by the normal pupils is yer 
close. In the first, second, and third grades the teaching is supervised 
by the practice teachers, the training teachers, and the principal of the 
Normal School. Several days before the opening of schools sixteen mem. 
bers of the entering normal class were selected and were instructed ag 
to what and how they were to teach in the practice schools. Of the six. 
teen selected, two, a principal and an assistant, were chosen for each 
grade. After that instruction these pupil teachers of the normal Class 
planned their lessons, a week in advance, for the second week of Schoo} 
and submitted their plans of lessons to the training teachers for criticism, 
After three weeks of teaching the principals were permitted to return 
to the class work of the normal room, the assistants became principals, 
while those were promoted to the places of assistants who had been 
giving a course of lessons in the several grades in form. This rotation 
in teaching duty was maintained during the whole year, so that after 
the first week, at no time were the children in the practice schools in 
the hands of those who were entirely inexperienced. Moreover, the 
pupils of the normal class were never a week at a time without some 
regular work in teaching. That the children might not suffer from 
change of teachers, the practice and method teachers made frequent 
tests of the thoroughness and efiiciency of the teaching. Further, 
every-day lessons were given In the practice schools, by practice and 
taining teachers. At these lessons, which were to serve as standards 
of good teaching, the normal class was present; immediately after each 
Jesson careful reports of the lesson were read, and a criticism of the les- 
son given with reference to the purpose of the lesson, the point selected 
to be taught, the method or order of presenting these points, the rela- 
tive emphasis given to them, and the completeness of the presentation 
and drill. Nothing in the work of the year of training gives better de- 
yelopment to the observation, to the critical faculty, to the judgment of 
the normal pupils, than such criticism lessons. That the parents have 
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confidence in the organizatiou and direction of the practice schools 
under our present arrangement is shown by the fact that our schools 
are full, and there are always applicants waiting for the first vacancy 
that may occur. That the schools are of interest to the public and to 
Strangers coming to the city is shown from the hundreds of visitors 
that come to the schools, not only from the city but from all parts of 
the country, 

The number of our own teachers that visit the schools is steadily in- 
creasing. This isa good omen. It is significant of the-close relation 
which the Normal School sustains to the schools at large. That the 
connection with the outside schools might be as close as possible, during 
the year many sample lessons were given in the several grades of the 
practice schools, the teachers of the grades represented being present 
at the lessons. After each lesson the teachers met for a free discussion 
of the place of the special lesson in the work of the year and for discus- 
sion of methods and aids in school work. 

During the year members of the preceding normal class came to- 
gether nearly every week to report the progress of their work, to com- 
pare work, to confer with one another and with the teachers of the Nor- 
mal School. Nothing serves better to bind the schools together than 
such meetings. They give solidarity to the whole school system. 

There was a marked improvement observable during this year in the 
work of the practice and other primary schools, in language, reading, 
and number. The little compositions made by the children showed far 
better results than were before attained, in the careful, logical, sequen- 
tial, plastic expression of matter suited to the child’s interest and un- 
derstanding. Teachers have learned that pictures are not the only 
subjects for study, but that delightful compositions may be made by the 
children on the games that are played, on the occupations of hours in 
school and out of school, on the parts and uses of the plants and flowers 
which are the children’s joy, and on the parts and habitsof the animals 
that make friends with the children and become their innocent, unin- 
jured objects of investigation, knowledge, and pleasure. Teachers have 
been glad to realize that the hours of school-time may be filled with 
such subjects for the children’s observation and expression, whether 
that expression be oral or written. 

In reading, throughout the primary grades, the teachers of the practice 
schools and other primary schools haye seen that the object of reading 
is the getting of units of thought. The child is debarred from the de- 
light of giving this thought unless he is led to the mastery of the 
words, phrases, and sentences with which the thought is presented. 
The ingenious and philosophic method, therefore, is used of presenting 
to the children matter like that which is the subject of the printed 
page. The children are guided in natural conversation about the mat- 
ter. The teacher skilfully leads them to use intelligently the expres- 
sions the author has used. Their own well-understood sentences thus 
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ee en upon the board, and the children a 
recognition, sounding, spelling of the ie 

-ntelligent, natural reading and reproduction 0 
ury to the inte ue way words haye a meaning for ehj 
s eee instruments useful for their own expression, 
and ideas are associated so as to be remembereq a 
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developed are writt 
thoroughly in the use, 
essi : 
thor’s thought. 
this way word 
in this way words 


ee ag teachers learned the necessity of helping the site 
Ve have as ted 


help himself. To this end there are daily frequent exercises jp aun 
elp p iat wae Ses in 
; - word-making, word-building, and spelling. This work, which ae 
ing, s its dullness when ifs value is appreej 


ike drudgery, loses eis ne is Ae 
et et are “applied skill, interest, energy, and faithfulness, which 
Ww are ¢ 


a true teacher. ; Lae 

In number, careful training is given In a i Pee Calin; and 
in abstract number study. The worl: is as scienti ic as that of the ob. 
atural phenomena. With his material the child Makes 
his arrangement, he studies therelations of nevis heis helped and hela 
to the exact expression of those relations by Sue, idioms that express 
exact relations. His imagination 18 cultivated in the making of prob. 
lems suited to the relations expressed by his material, and his knowl. 
edge of number is multiplied largely by this making of problems. These 
are the practical applications ot number, which he is led to make, After 
all these observations and applications, he is ready to deduce his formula 
his mathematical law, his number in the a bstract. 

So careful is the training in seeing, thinking, and expressing the re. 
lations of number, that one is safe in predicting splendid educational 
results from such work, and that at no distant date. 

Already the schools under your superintendence are gaining high 
rank, are attracting much attention because of the real educational value 
of the methods you have introduced. May I suggest that in these three 
lines of language, reading, and number there is being laid the basis for 
educational work which may challenge the attention and following of 
all thoughtful educators. 

It may not be amiss to say that the study of the work of the hands 
in the schools, including, of course, the practice schools, is occupying an 
important place and meeting with good results. Through the teachers 
of drawing, you have introduced a system of work which is admirably 
adapted to its purpose per se, and as a foundation for the work in manual 
trainipg in the higher grades and in the High School. No comment is 
necessary when it is seen that the children actually make form with 
clay, splints and sticks, represent what they make with their pencil, 
decorate what they have made, invent design, and at each stage of the 
work express orally and in writing the processes and results of the 
work and cultivation of their busy little hands. Moreover, it would 
hardly bein keeping to give a lengthy verbal report of the improvement 
of the work of the schools in this particular, when to the public, to the 
teachers and to the pupils was made in May of this year an exhibition 
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of a system of eye and hand training which for sequence and results, it 
has been stated, has no superior in the educational history of this eoun- 
try. 

We asa Normal School must gratefully acknowledge the co-opera- 
tion of teachers generally in the work of the Normal School. Nothing 
has been more gratifying than their immediate response to our needs 
whenever assistance could be rendered in any form, 

The pupils of the Normal Sehool had opportunities of listening to 
lectures from men and women whose names and experience gave an- 
thority to their statements. Among these lecturers were the saperin- 
tendent of the schools, Maj. J. W. Powell, Professor Chickering, Dr. 
Mayo, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, and others. 

In the interests of the school, botanical excursions were made by the 
class as a whole, or by committees, visits to different parts of the city 
for geography study, observations of teaching done in the higher grades, 
visits to the National Museum, Corcoran Art Gallery, Congressional 
Library, and Bureau of Education. In all the institutions visited we 
were met by the ready courtesy and co-operation of those in charge. 
Special thanks are due the Commissioner of Education and his assist- 
tants for their never-failing response to our needs whenever they have 
been provided with the means to relieve them. Especially helpfal and 
encouraging to us have been the frequent visits of Commissioner Webb, 
the superintendent of the schools, the supervising principals. Of the 
normal pupils words of commendation are not needed to tell of their 
zeal, their punctuality, regular attendance, appreciative efforts to make 
the most of the opportunity which the public generously gives them to 
fit themselves for this profession and to take the places of responsi- 
bility which the public awards to those who assume the care of educa- 
ting children. 

Everything possible is done by the faculty of the Normal School to 
promote the health, happiness, and usefulness of the normal pupils. It 
is urgently desired that their parents co operate with us in that care 
which must begin at home; the care that sees that these pupils have 
plenty of exercise, sufficient sleep, good, sensible, loose clothing, and a 
hearty breakfast before coming to school, as well as a substantial lunch 
to keep up the strength used during the day. Parents who let their 
daughters come to school with only a cup of strong coffee for breakfast, 
with insufficient tidbits for the midday lunch, must expect a breakdown 
sooner or later, if this is persisted in. Parents owe a daty to teachers 
as well as teachers to parents, and both owe a duty to the pupils. 

June 21, ajoint commencement of the Normal and High Schools was 
held at Albaugh’s Opera House. The occasion was one of interest and 
dignity. A large audience was present. There were addresses made 
by Commissioner Webb, Postmaster Koss, and Commissioner Hall. 

There were forty graduates of the normal class. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to thank you for your especial kindness to 
the school in all ways. No one is more eager for its suecess than you 
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have proved yourself to be, and no one has been more Teady to o 


nefit of practical assistance, of wise counsel, and of a, full aout 


the be Tipe 


perience. With assurances of the close of a successful year, and ex. 
hope that each sueceeding year may be, as this has been . 
ment on the preceding year, I have the honor of Presenting yn ye 
to you. ar 
Very respectfully, i 
EMMA §, ATKINSox 

Mr. W. B. POWELL, ; Principal 
Superintendent of Public Schools. b 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR AND THE ASSISTANT oP yyy 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30 

Dear Sir: We have finished our third annual ezantinatog ba 
spectlully submit this report. We began examining April 10, and heck 
spent one week making a second visit to schools that were Poor on 4 © 
first examination. We have in the mean time spent one-half day a6 
each week in teaching, one in the High and Normal Schools audeae 
other in the schools where it was thought our services were most needed; 

In the first and second grades music is taught, first, by rote: yet a 
find many of these classes can sing at sight, the teacher Pointing ce 
keeping the time for them. They can tell the kinds of notes and rests 
used and beat the time fairly well. a 

The third grades can sing readily at sight in the key of O, ke 
good time while singing. ‘ 

The fourth grades have made quite an advance over last year, there 
being but few schools where “octave singing” is heard. We think the 
exhibition of Miss Cohen’s class at the Jefferson School, February 29 
was very beneficial to the teachers aud resulted in much good, } 

The fifth grades are about the same as last year. 

The sixth grades have made quite an advance, the most of them 
sustaining three parts well. 

The seventh and eighth grades are more uniform in their work and 
are considerably in advance of last year. The special meetings held the 
first four months of the year were instrumental in advancing 
all along the line. 

With the new books and.charts recently adopted by the 
trustees we shall hope for still further progress in the future. 

The summary of our rating is as follows: 

Number of schools considered excellent 
good .. 
fair. 
poor 


Very respectfully, 


SIc, 


eping 


the work 


board of 


PF. H. BUTTERFIELD, Director. 


J. H. DANIEL, Assistant.. 
Mr. W. B. Power, : 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF DRAWING, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., June 30, 1888. 
park Sir: The school year 188788 has been one of unusual interest 
Ay ill that relates to form study and drawing, 

The suggestions presented in the last yearly report were to the effect: 
(1) Phat, in connection with the drawing, there should be some con- 
straction of forms made of materials in the hands of each pupil; (2) 
that, in representing apparent forms, a more determined effort should 
pe made to train each pupil to see aud to draw directly from the object; 
(3) that, in decorative drawing, a more systematic effort should be 
made to lead pupils to study natural forms; (4) that insome way there 
should be demonstrated on the part of the pupil the fitness of the dec- 
oration to the object decorated. 

These ideas did not involve the introduction of any new system or 
of new material into the schools, but only the unfolding and more ex- 
tended application of that already introduced. The great improvement 
recently made in the text-books in use made the work comparatively 
easy for the teachers, especially in the upper grades. 

jo the realization of the ideal set before them both teachers and 
pupils devoted themselves with untiring industry and enthusiasin. 
The following are some of the details of the plan that was followed : 
During the first three months of the school year the time allotted to 
this subject in the first and second grades was given to molding clay 
and to drillin movements calculated to give flexibility to the hand and 
arm, to accustom the body to correct position, and the hand to a free 
and graceful use of the pencil, Actual drawing was first taken up in 
connection with the succeeding course in stick-laying, the forms being 
first constructed and afterwards drawn. Colored sticks of assorted 
lengths were used, A course in paper folding followed, the forms being 
first made by folding and afterwards drawn. The movement drill was 
coutinued throughout the year. The work was so arranged as to exer- 
cise constantly the imitative, inventive, and executive faculties of the 
children. 

In the third and fourth grades molding in elay and paper-folding, in- 
cluding the cutting of the same, constituted in the main the object- 
work, the clay being used both the first and the last of the year. The 
objects molded and many other kindred objects were drawn. In con- 
nection with the paper-folding, the drawings were made from the forms 
constructed. In the fourth grade very beautiful work was done in clay 
in representing natural leaves. The improvement in methods, as well 
as in the quality of the work, was very inarked in this grade. 

In the fifth grade the constructions with material consisted of models 
in stiff paper and card-board constructed from working drawings. 

Working drawings and the construction from them of paper models 
svas introduced into the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. I can not 
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speak too highly of the energy and efficiency iehoa by the teache 
undertaking this work so entirely new to them. They Were aided by 
the enthusiasm of the scholars, who were generally delighted with if, 
The constructed models were of great value in object-drawing, and in- 
sured an amount of drawing directly from objects that could not haye 
been attained in any other way. In this subject a sreat advance Was 
made in drawing groups of objects. This, too, was owing largely to the 
availability of the constructed models for grouping. 

Although rather less time than usnal was given to decorative draw. 
ing, the results were very satisfactory The use of natural forms Was 
very general, and the designs made were applied to the forms con. 
structed by the children, giving to the pupils ideas of applied design 
which, if limited in extent, were pointed in their application. These 
decorations were sometimes made by drawing and sometimes hy cutting 
the design in colered paper. Some of the effects produced were beauti. 
fuland interesting. It has been gratifying to observe that many appli- 
cations of the ideas in construction and design were made by the pupil 
at home with materials not available in school. 

This application of the design to the construction is a legitimate out- 
growth of the course of study, and was demanded by the irresistible 
desire of the children to decorate the models after making them. With- 
out instruction the decoration was usually in very questionable taste, 
so it was necessary to guide the natural impulse of the child to some 
better conception and its expression. This lifted the subject of design 
from the position it has usually occupied as a pure abstraction in the 
child’s mind, and gave the learner a practical illustration of the fact 
that a design that is to be applied to any purpose must be adapted to 
it; also that decoration is like other arts founded on principle and snb- 
ject to law, the contrary of these propositions being ideas of which it is 
very necessary to disabuse the childish mind. The representation of 
the decorated form will be a subject to which special attention will be 
given the coming year. 

It will be observed that the use of clay is discoutinued in the fifth 
grade and only resumed in the special classes of the High School. The 
use of this material has always been recognized as of value in the study 
of form, and of much practical utility in industrial and artistie work 
There is no doubt that its use might be continued with advantage in: 
the upper grades. In advanced work, however, much larger quantities 
of material and better facilities for its care and preservation are neces- 
sary. If such facilities can be provided, it would be well to extend its 
use throughout the course. 

It will be seen by the trained obseryer that the above plan, the prac- 
ticability of which has been fully demonstrated during the past school 
year, comprehends a complete course in form study and manual train- 
ing. Assuming that it is desirable to continue such a course, the ques- 
tion of time becomes important. It ean not be pursned permanently. 
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guecesstully in the time that has been given to drawing alone. Not. 
but a more equitable distribution of time is d a 


and pers” ef little value. With sufficient ti ini 
graining is of little value. ith sufficient time, definitely and equita- 
ny distributed throughout the year, the course So gratifying in its 
resent results will rest upon a sure foundation, strong enough to sus- 
tain the completed structure. Bigs 3 
The following plan was pursued in giving instructions to and super- 
he teachers. In regular grade meetings and in meetings at in- 


yising t é 5 ‘ 
tervals throughout the year, specially called for this purpose, full 
instructions were given by the director. The assistants, who also at- 


hese meetings, were then called in conference. Certain por- 
tions of the District being assigned to each and to the director, the duty 
of each was to visit the schools assigned, see that the prescribed work 
was being done and give such assistance as seemed to be required ; also 
wice during the yearto make a more formal examination of the results. 


tended t 


t f 
attained jn each school. Once each week the assistants have met the 
director, submitted a written report of schools visited and received in- 


structions. Miss AtLee, a gradaate of the Normal School class of 1837, 
was assigned to the position of assistant and worked satisfactorily in 
the general supervision of the schools. 

Of the meetings mentionod above, in which instruction has been given, 
forty-seven were held during the school year. This ineludes five meet- 
ings held at different points in the county where the teachers in the 
vicinity were called together for instruction, and nine general meetings. 
of county teachers. 

Pwo exhibits were held during the year. The first was held in Feb- 
ruary, ab the time of the annual meeting of the superintendents. This 
jllustrated what the schools had accomplished, especially in construe- 
tion, up to that time. It attracted much attention and was the subject 
of careful study by many visitors. 

The second formed a part of the industrial exhibit of the public 
schools, held in the rink, a large building on FE street, from May 31 to 
June 6. This attracted crowds of interested visitors. The following 
description of the arrangement will give some idea of that part of it 
devoted to form study and drawing: 

The Normal School exhibit in form represents the work in this study 
through the eighth grades. This was on the right of the entrance. 

Following the Normal School exhibit was the representation of the 
form study and drawing from every school. Every pupil of the first 
second, third, and fourth grades of school was represented, At least 
fifteen pupils from each school of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades were represented. 

The development of this work through the grades was represented 
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in the order of the grades, extended entirely around the room, begin. 


ing with the first grade. 
Bai vaties ender of arrangement illustrated the course of study in 
each school, as follows: 
I. Construction of form. 
IL. Representation of form. 

Ill. Decoration of form. 

In the first four grades construction was shown by forms molded in 
clay, the placement of sticks, and by folded papers; in the last four by 
models constucted of card-board hung by the side of the working drayy- 
ing; below these were hung the decorated models. 

Representation was shown by drawings of single forms or of groups of 
forms constructed by the children. 

Decoration was shown by drawingsof ornament. These were designed 
by the pupil. 4 

“The unit of design was derived from a natural form in the hand of 
the pupil, such as a leaf, a flower, a branch, or a plant, the law of ar- 
rangement being given by the teacher, as repetition around a center, 
bilateral, or continuous as in a border, or for covering a surface. 

The High School exhibit, at the left of the entrance, comprised the 


following = 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


From the regular classes un exhibit of one page from each drawing- 
book ; from the first year, geometrical work, object drawing and design ; 
from the second year, the same, with light and shade work in object 
drawing; from the third year, projection, development, and perspective 
of solids. The work of the third year is wholly mechanical. 

Special classes —First year: Freehand object drawing, design draw- 
ing, and geometrical problems. Second year: Shaded drawings from 
casts and models; designs modeled in clay ; geometrical work (projec- 
tion and perspective). Third year, First section: Work in color, 
Historical ornament, flowers, and applied design. Second section: 
Drawings from casts. Third section: Light and shade in projection 
and perspective. 

This arrangement gave a very comprehensive view of the course of 
study as it was pursued throughout the year. The models were con- 
structed with neatness and accuracy, and the decorative work was gen- 
erally in good taste. The exhibit was pleasantly closed by a meeting 
of all the teachers who were thus given an opportunity to study the 
work as a whole. 

Two lessons per week were given in the Normal School by the director 
The lessons in drawing given by the members of the sebool in the eight 
practice schools attached to the Normal School were supervised by Miss 
North, one of the assistants, who also gave the lessons in sketching for 
illustrative drawing. 
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drawing in the High School has been entirely in charge of Miss 
ghe M. Wilson. The increase in the number of pupils made it neces. 
nnie ye her temporary assistance in the management of the classes. 
gary to caanie annual increase will make the appointinent of 
phe jnevl ane necessary to the efficient conduct of the work. 
tional bain I desire to express my thanks to the teachers for their 
In eens £5 carry out my suggestions, to the Supervising princi- 
faith fut eiiate cordial co-operation, and to yourself for your uniform kind- 
ie ike helpful support. 
nerrespectially submitted + 


an addi- 


S. E, Futter, 


Director of Draicing. 
w. B. PowELt, 


he Superintendent of Publie Schools. 


CENTRAL HIGH ScHooL, 


Tthand O Street, 


MAR 23 1893 
FIRST SIX DIVISIONS, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


SUPERINTENDENT COOK'S REPORT. 


TENDENT PUBLIC SCILOOLS, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 1, 1883. 
ewith a report of the colored 
which embrace the seventh 
the District of Columbia, 


OrricE OF SUPERIN 


GenrLemEn: I respectfully present her 
schools of Washington and Georgetown, W! 
and eighth divisions of the public schools of 
for the year ending June 30, 1888. : 

The entire number of schools ia these two diy 
crease of 8 over the school year 1886-87. 

They were classified as follows: 


isions was 176, an in- 


Normal school. . 
High schvol 


Totals 0 sscsce conser iene seieem enn clean 


Grainmar schools : 
Kighth grade 
Seventh grade.. 
Sixth grade.. 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade 
Third grade... 
Second grade 
First grade 


1 es oo So ase i iaeS jem oS 9 255559 Sas Sp SSeS oe SSeS 
Manual training schoolate-ese=senseeesener cee lcoes ee area neeewe recor eaoete 2 
Cooking schools 222 C2 eres sea jecee eee toes eke a eee pew ee eae eee LD 

Totals owas we ee § OSS eae eee ita het pt 4 

Grand total... --..--.-.. Se coe eR I ee OT 75 


The whole number of pupils enrolled was 11,040. They were enrolled 
in grades as follows: 
Normal s¢hool 222. 2S See oe eee es eee 40 
High school 


* One school under instraction of assistant teacher in normal school, 
T Two schools closed during the year by transferring pupils to other schools. 
110 
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-Grammar schools: 


Seventh grade .... 
Sixth grade... 
FEMI BINA Gy ensreres cases ay 


Total 


Primary schools: 
Vourth grade 
Third grade 
Secoud grade --... 


Totalii-s-=-- -seeeeereaeet 


Grand total 
The whole number of teachers employed was 191, of whom 173 were 
female and 13 male. They were employed as follows: 


Supervising principals -. 9 

Normal school .....--++- 3 

High 80 UOlsscscoete tas) 2. scaipeeoos cos sees nee fn 9 
Grammar schools: 

Highth grade ... 6 

Seventh grade 5 

Sixth grade i 

Fifth grade 18 

Primary schools: 

20 

Pri 

34 

First grade 42 

2 


Teachers of music.-..- 
‘Teachers of drawing..-- 
Teachers of mannal training 
Touchers of cooking.---.-----.------------- 

Assistants to principals..--- .-----.--------------+---- 


191 


The local census taken by direction of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in June last shows that there are in the District of 
Columbia 51,500 children between the ages of six and seventeen years, 
inclusive, of whom 18,200, or more than one-third, are colored. lt ap- 
pears from this census that the increase of the colored school popula- 
tion since the taking of the United States census of 1830 is 30.5 per 
cent. Supposing this increase to be uniform in the two cities and in 
the county outside of the cities, the colored school population of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown was in June last 15,579. The difference between 
this number and the entire enrollment in the public schools for the 
year shows that there were 4,539 children of the population of legal 
school ages that did not attend the public schools; and as the same 
census shows that only 44 colored children were in June attending 


private schools, which was probably not far from the average for the 
\ 
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year, the nut 


4,500, or 28.8 per cent. of these 


The average number 
ber in daily attendance, §,302. The average enrollment was 56 (coe 
8 56.¢ 
* Der 


cent. of the school population, 
crease in the whole numbe 
and in the average attendance 


spectively, 675, 324, and 32%. 


The changes in membership, 
jn former years, are not SO few 
eral school efficiency. 
11,000 different children enj 


period of th 
between the 


considerable changes in the member 
A fair idea of the fluctuations, 


from the foll 


PUBLI 


nber of children that did not attend any school was 
hool population. a 


of pupils enrolled was 8,791; the average 


FLU 


e school year, 
whole number 


owing table: 


r enroll 


The enro 


as shown by the June census 

ed, in the average number eyp 

e over the school year 1886~87 , oll 
rr 


CTUATIONS IN ATTENDANCE. 


[Normal school not included in this table.) 
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about 


The in. 


ed, 


though now generally less frequent 
as to favor the greatest degree of ae 
iment for the year shows that 
oyed the benefits of the schools during 
longer or shorter. The difference of Soa 
and the average number enrolled ihaicnes 
ship of the schools. : 
monthly, in attendance may be & 
5 


sen- 
about 


ates 


ained 


as, re. 


Pupils on the rolls | Averag: 
Average number | ge number of 
the last day of each cata pupils e edeach | *Verage 
month. teithiejtesah ors oath, eect fovtlin tence 
u) 
Months. A | = hae = — 
Bs |-4yal ite 3 | ] 
is |e l/eieie/i]s |) 2¢)elslel¢ 
| 3 a rai | ee gl eb [ine 0) te a Salas & | 3 
2) e/Elsi8/8)/ 8] 8 | els eR 
a = BR = = SS | Fl 5 8 & | § 
es ed ee ee RAMP ae to! 5 ] ea a 
} _ stats 4 
September. 8991 9,413) 419) 51) 55 4) 8.27! 7 —- 
October. - Som | o6i5 | 354] 52) 56) 4| 9% net Papa eee |e | s3| 4 
November - 9018 | 9.493 405) 51, 55) 4 | 9,122) 9.676! 554 52) 57/5 
ase Sy 208] 48) 51) 3 | 8798) 9,002) 204 HAI kd 4 
Aer | gan | 2 eR) pee ea 401 bt 3 
Set) hon | es 5 2\ sas3| g477| 01] 43| 94 2 
Se ase | 46| 49) 3/ 298) Sao} 91) 47 | BO 2 
q,926 18.180 | Pet | at |, 4 | ces | 30s | aon | 42 rt ae 
| 7,633 7, E 3 47 7,699 | 8108 | 409 
“al | 7800) SOA) 42 46) 4 | 7,403) 7,889 | 426 “ : 4 
2 | 4 


In October, the month showing the 1: 
g argest number of pupils o 
the last day of the month, there were 9,645; in June, the meth aa 
ing the least number, there were 7,806, a decrease of 1,839. After oe 
tober there was a constant monthly decrease to the close of the sch ‘i 
Nine This decrease averaged 230 for the period. The greatest dit 
Ree between any two consecutive months was that of 736 Bence 
ieee ag pees This was an unusually large difference saa 
uted to the prevalence of measles rtie i He 

Saba easles, particularly in the schools 
eon oe intimated, this flactuation tends to decrease with the in- 

ng age of the schools. It is, however, subject, more or less, to 
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the varying pecuniary condition of the school population. Very much 
of it, therefore, is unayoidable, in the large degree of poverty that exists. 
Much is unavoidable in physical causes, as in the last year, in the oc- 
casional prevalence of those contagious ailments to which children are 
largely susceptible. Notwithstanding these causes, there is reason to 
believe that, to some extent, if is due to want of proper appreciation 
of the benefits offered by the schools. 

The following table shows the number, per cent., and average age of 
boys and girls enrolled in each grade, November 30, 1837: 


MALES. 
Seventh division. | Eighth division. 
| bse 
Grade. = | & 3 re 
3 £2 | a Ss | 
5 22 FI 5 | 
(ened Ie | 
31.1) 8&0 764} 35.1 4 a1 
2L.9| 95 483 | 22.2 6 9.5 
16.3| 10.9 323 14.8 Pye 10.9 
120) 11.7 25 | 11.2 3 11.8 
ag| 128] 203| 93 9 12,7 
5.7 |. 13/5 79| 3.6 5 13.6 
2.8| 142 46) 2.1 4 14.2 
14) 149 36} 1.7 a5 14.9 
oiseu meats 7 17-1 
oe 19.0 
Jccesse[eseseeee 


FEMALES. 
ra l 

Seventh division. Eighth division. é 

4 

7 e123 )e ses) 2 le = 2 

Grade. 3 | g 25 3 a | 25 ae = = 

ele |sol2|2 |s8) 2 hele | E 

5 rel s 5 |= 5 & eS 

Z2lAaAl|4 [4] |4 e | | 4 4 
514 | 22.5) 6.0 782 8. 1,206 | 23.9| 80| 2614 | 27.6 8.0 
444 194 9.4 621) 1,065 | 19.6) 9.3) 1,938 | 20.5 94 
383 16.8 10.7) 432 BI5 | 15.0) 10.8) 1,428) 15.1} 10.8 
286 | 12.5 | 12.0| 339 625 115) 117) 1,083) 114] 1L8 
260 11.4 130 294 554 | 10.2 | 12.9 | 913) 96/ 128 
7.7 | 13.7 | 189) 365 | 6.7 | 13.7 | S46) 5.8) 13.7 
5.4 14.5) 122 j 244545 145 339 | 3.6) 145 
Fighth --- 3 15.4 192) 3.5 | 15.3 253 | 27) 15.2 
High Sehool Mt) 44/170 309 | 3.3) 17.0 
Normal School. . 37) .7) 191 39 4] 10.1 


On the last day of November there were enrolled 4,028 boys ang 
5,434 girls. In the first four grades, or what are usually termed primary 
schools, there were enrolled 3,262 boys and 3,801 girls. In these four 
grades a comparison of the enrollment of each sex with the whole num- 
ber of that sex of the legal school ages will show but slight difference 
in the proportion. In the second four grades, or the grammar schools, 
the enrollment of boys was 696 and of girls 1,355, about two of the latter 

290 aA——S 
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to one of the former. In grades above the grammar schools iter 
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e were 


70 boys and 278 girls. The enroliment of boys decreases very aE 
Y markedly 


as the grade advances. 


The average age of pupils in each grade at the time named 
Ww 


follows: 
Years. 
First grade so HAD 
Second grade.... - - 9.4 
Third grade .-.-- - 108 
Fourth grade.. sec UNG 
12.8 


as as 


Sixthigrademcce a. 

Seventh grade = 
Eighth grade. 
High School... 
Normal School ...- 


Years, 


13, 


Fifth grade ...---- core 


These ages are very probably larger than those for correspond; 
“Ponding 


grades in the other public schools of the city. In the advanced a 
these children enter school lies the cause. The age at 


syhich many of a 
for later entrance are readily suggested by consideration of the auses 
© greater 


degree of circumstances In life unfavorable to earlier and more Seaso 
Se€ason- 


able entrance. 
The following table shows the entire and the average enrollment of 


rpupils, and the number of pupils in daily attendance, each with per 
cent. of increase, and the percentage of attendance, based on the aver 
age enrollment, for the last ten years: y 


{Normal School not included in this table.) 


“i Average 
Whole Average p i e 
Per cent. Per cent. numberin, Pe a 
Years. ber en- ¢: number €N- oF ino. n, Per cent. er cent, 
rs becrol eile of increase. "ined, Of increase. ally at- jof increase, of ate 
endance, tendance, 
7, 731 18. 66 6, 128 
8061 4.26 6.412 pea 97.6 
aie 188 ea ean tr 
, 2s 1 6.536 ment B. 
8, 710 5.07 6.815 ve 96.7 
9) 167 5.24 6.895 ee 96.2 
9, 598 4.70 7,287 3 8 95.5 
10, 138 5.62 7,756 643 94.9 
10, 345 2.04 7956 Sie 94.6 
11, 600 6 33 8, 266 3.89 Aba 


DISCIPLINE. 


“In the school year 188687 the cases of suspension were 187 and the 
eases of corporal punishment110. In 1887—~8S there were, respectively 
226 and 78, an increase of 39 in the former, and in the latter a decrease 
of 32. The number dismissed was 9. 

The following table shows the number of cases of suspension, the 
number of cases of corporal punishment, and the number of Races of 
dismissal for each of the last ten years; also in each item the number 
<of cases to every 100 of the average number of pupils enrolled: 
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[Normal School not ineinded in this table.] 


= ] a | ] Bg = ie 
a Corporal pun- | a 
& | tenant | Suspension. | 2 Tardiness. 
| : 2 | 2 oo ee 
= | Ese sl Pe ae 
Years. seit | gz | ¢ 2 2 32 
2 3 oe S 3 5 om 
2 3 | se] 3 3 mo || GE 
ae sieles eee pacha Seals ee 
5 2 | E| | 2 z Eid 
es | | = e = 26 
a A Aa A a 
8 76 4 82 1, 044 | 16 
0 397 6 86 1,478 2 
§ 437 7 59 1, B44 | 28 
6 327 5 23 1,759 26 
2 330 4 8 2,035 | 28 
2 346 5 13 2, 352 33 
2 319 4 8 3, 462 45 
2 250 3 3 3, 906 47 
1 187 2 4 3, 345 | 39 
2 246 2 9 3,720 42 


In the comparison permitted by the tabulated exhibit of these items 
in the years named, it will be seen that there has been generally a 
steady degree of improvement from year to year, and marked improye- 
ment between the first and the last year of the period embraced. 

Notwithstanding the apparent contradictions that might be expected 
from the large degree of adverse circumstances in life the deportment 
of pupils in these schools, whether relatively or absolutely considered, 
is generally of very commendable order. 

The habit of punctuality considered in its relations to practical life 
can not be overestimated. Inthe earlier years of these schools its want 
was one of the greatest drawbacks to their efficiency. In one of those 
years the number of cases to every one hundred pupils of the average 
enrollment was over nine hundred. By persistent and judicious action 
this evil has been very greatly lessened, and in the comparatively few 
eases from year to year there is indication that a good degree of per- 
manence in the habit of punctual attendance has been attained. The 
number of cases of tardiness for the year was 3,720, or 42 for every one 
hundred pupils of the average enrollment. 

In the improved and improving material surroundings—through the 
better accommodation that is being provided, with its means, through 
proper ventilation, heating, seating, and other essentials for promoting 
the health and physical comforts of pupils—lies a potential factor for 
securing and maintaining efficient discipline. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The revised course of study adopted by the board of trustees Octo- 
ber 21, 1887, was put into effect. In detail, suggestion, and direction, 
the work for each grade is clearly and fully indicated. Covering a series 
of years, with each subsequent year closely connected in aim, plan, and 
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continued pursuit of study w 
part of the perfected whole, 
the ascertainment of what i 
its working has been satisfact 


ith the preceding, and each formine 
time necessarily becomes a large fi 
t may be most capable. The first 
ory. 


se from the very outset indicates and suggests tie 

in extent, character, and variety, so fully tenth in 
training to the proper use of words and to the correct use of era mmation, 
forms as to give to the pupil power to use the language Properly, a 
should he not have the opportunity to study grammar for the prineipicg 
which govern the construction and use of language. Faithful ee a 
telligent effort can not fail of good results. 

In the composition work there was improvement, and particularly ine 
lower grades. The ease and degree of correctness with which many oe 
the pupils of the lowest grades expressed themselves orally wan of 
writing were very gratifying. There is yet, however, large tendeney 
to suppress thought in the multiplicity of words, showing chain 
great emphasis can not be placed upon the oft stated fact, that, in ‘a 
portance, thought is first, and that language is sumply the means fo, 


The cour 
language, which, 


its expression. my 
The force of habit in the use of incorrect forms of language is very 


great among the children who attend these schools, as would be natu. 
rally inferred from a knowledge of their surroundings. The remedy 

of course, is to train to the opposite habit ; and as correct forms of 
language are to be acquired only by practice, it is clear that the work 
of the teacher lies in giving frequent occasions to the pupil for using 
those forms of language in which he is apt to err, and to practice him 
in the correct forms until he uses them from force of habit. The attain- 
ment of excellent results in these schools requires efforts, frequent ana 
great, beginning at the very threshold of the child’s school life and con- 
tinuing till its close, to counteract the obstacles to such accomplishment 
always present in the largely illiterate home. The relaxation of such 
efforts can be safe only when such agencies for the removal of the causes 
will, in their efficiency, find full fruition in the fitness of those who shall 
make the home of the future. 


In reading there was more supplementary matter used than during 
any previous year, and to good effect. In the schools of first grade 
supplementary reading matter of considerable variety, which had been 
made up and hektographed in sufficient quantity to afford quite large 
provision for classes, was used. In addition to it, inuch was furnished 
by teachers themselves, through the purchase of printed tablets of 
matter suited to the grade. In other grades, books for supplementary 
reading were provided for the schools at public expense. In the ease 
and naturalness of expression, which indicate proper understanding of 
the matter read, there was commendable progress, and more especially 
in the schools of lower grade. As indicated by the attention given to 
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it, there seemed less tendency to underestimate the value of reading in 
itself, when rated with that of other subjects pursued in the grade. 
The improvement in reading, as arule, was gratifying. There were not 
wanting, however, in many instances indistinct enunciation of the ele- 
mentary sounds. While this fault may be largely the tenacious cling- 
ing of the uneducated home, its presence clearly indicates to the teacher 
the necessity for renewed vigor in efforts through vocal training to 


remedy it. 


During the last few years muci improvement has been observed in 
the subject of arithmetic. It is attributed to several causes, prominent 
among which are more training with objects, especially in the lower 
grades; longer time upon the simple combinations; introduction of 
other problems than those found in the text-book; practice in making 
problems ; more independent work ; and, in short, more general appre- 
ciation of underlying principles and practical application of processes. 
In many instances, however, there appeared want of ability to deter- 
mine what operations to apply in the solution of miscellaneous problems, 
and in some instances, a lack of accuracy even in the simple mechanical 
operations. It is reasonable, however, to suppose that such instances 
will be lessened as time progresses, in the present better preparation 
frow the first grade to succeeding grades of the course. 

The opinion seems to gain that, in comparison with the time given to 
other subjects, too much is given to this subject. The time given to 
arithmetic in the schools below the High School might be reduced by 
omitting in the grammar schools such portions of the study as are not 
of most practical value, and by restricting the more difficult treatment 
of applications to those portions most important in point of utility. Con- 
tinued and exhaustive treatment of the subject could be left to the High 
School, where, after the study of auxiliary and allied subjects, clearer 
insight into principles, greater power from further mental development, 
and maturer judgment, consequent upon increased age, would greatly 
facilitate mastery of the subject. In the opportunity for more thorough 
grounding in those subjects of aritlimetic most required in the active 
business transactions of life, favored by lessened grade matter, not only 
those who may be graduated from the grammar-school course, but many 
others, whose necessities do not permit completion of that course, would 
go forth from the schools with a more practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 


in geography and history results have been good in proportion to the 
amount of collateral reading employed. ‘The school libraries have, to 
some extent, furnished the supplementary matter. In the want, how- 
ever, of sufficient variety of such books, and of each kind in sufficient 
number, tosupply the many pupils of which a class is composed, these 
afford very meageraid. In some instances the home assists, but they 
are rare. Ifthe great and positive advantages afforded through a lib- 
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collateral reading are to be enjoyed 


ist be suitable public provision ™ Dur. 


eral supply of books for 
suit of these studies, there mu 
The instruction in the other subjects prescribed by the e 


fine 5] ours . 
generally satisfactory in its results. Ae OL Study 


was 
PROMOTIONS. 

in instruction in schools of tl 

) 


moted. Of these promotions 
ourse; and 1,305 in the ‘ 


As the result of the year’s work 

eight grades 5,634 pupils were prot 
were in the first four years of the ¢ 4,329 
The per cent. of promotions in the primary feilocis: eam four 
SORE EE Ts 


© first 


years. 
in the grammar schools, 74.4. 
The following table presents the number of pupils promoted 
number not promoted, with per cent. of promotions for sie nee ae 
rision, 


and in each building in the division: 


11g 
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WIGH SCHOOL. 


The whole number of pupils enrolled in this school during the yenr 
svas 361; the average number enrolled, 287; and ve average Dumb» 
in daily attendance, 267, The increase over the preceding year was 85 
in the entire enrollment; 54 in the average enrollment, and 49 in the 
average daily attendance, : 

The following table gives the whole number of pupils enrollea in the 
High School from 188081 to 188788, inclusive, as boys and girls: 


Whole number en- Per cent. of 
rolled. number ey. 
ahs. rolled. 
Boys. Girls. | Total. Boys. Girls 
M 61 | 19,9 
ge] 8) 90) sg| eka 
9} 305] 314 mo) ghd 
17 110) 327] 4304 Bete 
22} 160) 172} 391g { 86.8 
37) 210) 47! agg | BF? 
SL 225) 6) jag | ge) 
3 288 BOL} 20,2) 79:8 


In the period of eight years embraced by the above table there has 
been a steady growth year after year, showing in the last year named 
an enrollment almost five times as large as that of the first year, The 
number of boys enrolled in the last year is five times as great as the 
number enrolled in the first year. 

‘Though the ratio of boys to girls does not differ materially in the enroll. 
ment of the first and the last year named it is gratifying to notea Very per- 
ceptible gain in the enrollment of boys in 1837-’88 over that or 1886 87, 

The whole number of teachers employed, exclusive of the Special 
teachers in musi¢ and drawing, was nine, or one more than in the pre- 
vious year. It was recommended by this office that in the Selection of 
additional teachers for this school the advantages to be gained from 
liberal training, special fitness for assigned subjects, and successful ex- 
perience in teaching be made important factors, in the hope of inaugu- 
rating a policy which, if pursued in the future, could not fail greatly to 
elevate the standard and general character of the school. The good 
effects of it were visible in the year’s work. 

Ninety eight pupils, or 6S per cent. of the class, were promoted from 
the first to the second year. Fifty-two pupils, or 77 per cent. of the 
class, were promoted from the second to the third year. The per cent. 
of promotions for the entire school was 77. 

The recommendation for a building suitable to the requirements of 
this school, and more accessibly located with respect to the entire school 
population, has been an almost annual theme in my past reports, begin- 
ning as far back as 1875. The persistence of recommendation is, I feel, 
fully justified by the pressing needs of the school. In the great lack of 

facilities the High School of the seventh and eighth divisions is at very 
great disadvantage when compared with the High School of the first six 
divisions. Inacommon course of study the facilities for its pursuit and 

completion should be at least fairly equal. 


ta 


E 
. 
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J again recommend that a building Suitable t 

ejently large to acecmmodate at least 500 pupils, and of s 

struction as to permit addition in the future to meet the Ont ae 

growth in numbers, be located at some point that will best ih atte 
eonvenience of the general school population, on 

The joint commencement exercises of the High and the N 
ere held June 19, 1888. Remarks were made by 
president of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
phe address was delivered by Dr. T. G. Steward. The diplomas were 
presented by the Hon. 0.8. Fairchild, Secretary of the Treasury, 

The following were graduated from the High School: 

Laura G. Arnold, Nancy M. Atwood, Anna D. Bell, 
Brown, Maria E. Buckner, Maria A. Chase, Carrie M. N, Crouch, Mary V. Dicker- 
son, Sarah J. Dickerson, Ell n H, Dockett, Susie E. Dyson, Mary F. Geary Ella 
Green, Sarah Hall, Sarah E. Jackson, Anna BE. Johnson, Jennie A, Jones Meme 

Jones, Maria A.D, Madry, Mary Y. Morton, Lney J. Moten, Rebecca L. Mote 
Mary M. Orme, Florence O, Patterson, Louise E. Pierre, Carrie Pierre, Rebecct 
Pierson, Lucinda G. Shorter, Jane M. Taylor, Martha J. Thomas, Mary R. Toy 
§. Estelle Tucker, Alice J. Tyler, Einma L. Vaughan, Jennio Walker, Mary B 


9 high-school uses, suffi- 


ormal School 
Hon. W. B. Webb, 


Bertie S, Brooks, Annie T° 


Washington, Katie L. Wayman, Mary A. West, Lydia’C. Wilder, Mary M. Wrieht 
Carroll A. Brooks, Frank F. Davis, Clinton C, Fowler, James E. Goodloe William 
H. Lewis, Francis D. Smith, James H. Stewart, John E. Syphax. William 8. 
Wormley, James E. Young. : : : 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The relations that this school sustained to the trustees of the Miner 
fund having terminated at the close of the school year 188687, last 


“year was the first year of entire public school control. 


During the few years that have elapsed since the organization of this 
school its usefulness has been shown most strikingly in the great im- 
provement in the quality, especially of primary teaching. There haye 
alrendy been graduated from it 176 teachers, of whom 121 are now em- 
ployed in these schools, The value of this trained force, in the direction 
of general school efficiency, can not be too highly estimated. 

The enrollment for the year was 40, of whom 38 were graduated June 
19, 1888, the other two having withdrawn, The following is a list of the 
names of the graduates: 

Anne L, B. Alexander, Amaleta Alexander, Medora Allen, Julia M. Alston, Nettie G. 
Arnold, Mary E. Barney, Narcissa E. C. F. Beale, Annie D. Brooks, Mary E. G. 
Brown, Marie E. Bowie, Mary E. Clarke, Marie A. Deitz, Sarah L. G. Dickson, 
Sarah E. Dorsey, Mary M. Dowling, Emily E. Francis, Emma V. George, Celestine 
Glascoe, Isabel Kinner, Josephine D. Lewis, Marguerita L. Lucas, Fannie Martin, 
William Anna Nichols, Emma L. Pindle, Maggie B. Saunders, Alice V. Shorter, 
Sarah E. Smith, Frances A. Smith, Mary A. Stewart, Charlotte V. Stewart, Katie 
F. Wall, Mary L. Watson, Eulalia Wheeler, Marie I. Williams, Ida C. Winslow, 
Mary E. Wilson, Henry N. Bowles, Daniel B. Thompson. 

Ipresent the following report submitted to this office by the prin- 
cipal: 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit the following as a report of the Normal 
School of the seventh and eighth divisions for the year ending Jane 30, 1838: 

The percentage of attendance shows an increase of 1.6 over the preceding year. 
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The average aye was 19.1 years. The number of pupils admitted was 40, of whom 
38 were young women and 2 young men. It should be mentioned, however, in this 
connection that this large increase in the admission to the normal class is hardly 
justified by practical experience. As the number of graduates largely exceeds the 
‘demand for teachers, it awakens an unhealthy competition daring the year, which is 
neither conducive to good morals nor health. It issaid by some that the young men 
and women donot enter the Normal School withthe Cayetano of securing Positions 
in the District, but are anxions for the training received. This has not been my ex- 
perience, but, on the contrary, each one not receiving a position is sadly disappointed 
and some are willing to resort to questionable means to achieve the goal desired. 

The number of applicants for admission has never exceeded forty-tliree, and to. 
take forty ont of this number certainly does not give mnch choice. The true intent 
of a normal school is not to give instruction in the elementary branches, but to train 
young women and young men in the skillful teaching of what they already know, 
But since this art can not be acquired without a clearer and more comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject taught, it of necessity follows that enol graduate must be 
more thoroughly informed in’ the elements and principles. The standard for ad-nis. 
sion should be very high, in order that the very best results may be attained, | 
therefore recommend that the number be reduced to twenty-five. This would have 
a most decidedly beneticial effect upon the character and standing of the Normal 
School students. R 

The following table gives the number of pupils admitted to the Normal School each, 
year since its connection with the public schools, and other facts relating to them; 


"ke site Now 
ployed in’ teachi 
En: | With-| Te. | piea Re- public | in pube 
* signed. schools of lieschools 
| 


Years, tered. | drawn. | tired. 


the of the 
District. | District. 


a 18 
1} 
19 10 


2 | 121 
| 


Tt will be seen that out of 33 graduates last year but 19 have received appointments. 
The course of instruction is that prescribed in October, 1887. 


It is of one year’s 
duration and arranged as follows : : 


] 
No. of hours | No. of hours | No. of hours| No. of hours 
Subjects. - per week, per week, per week, per week, 
Ist quarter. | 2d quarter. | 3d quarter. | 4th quarter. 
Pedagogics 3 2 2 2 
Psychology 2 3 2 2 
Penmansh 2 1k 2 1 
2 2 2 1 
2 3 3 3 
2 3 3 2 
2 2 2 2 
2 2 2 3 
2 2 2 2 
1h 4 14 1} 
14 1h db it 
Cp kee oll Pearse 1 
1 1 
1 1 


A 


fa 
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jent had not less than six weeks’ practical experi H 

“ Ks principal and practice teachers, Our adn Wlplsce bert direct super- 
tual mental condition of the children of the primary grades neues 
e children or the formation of bud habits of teachin ee a ooiee 
as expected to devote considerable time to tiles seadiees part. 
idance of the teachers. It was chiefly devoted to the best educational eee 
works, reports of which were regularly made to the teachers in sae ( 
ras devoted to criticism, conducted by the principal or her antec 

stant, 


is 
with the ac 


acd student w 


iT time W 
att jad been made by members of the class freely, kindly, and judiciously. The 
ca provocative of great good, as the students by virtue of these grew more shougitt 


thusiastic, more independent, and less selfish. 

duphere is 20 pond so small but reflects the image of God;” so there is no school 
pat reflects the image of the teacher. Her influence falls as silently as the dew and 
js 03 powerful in its penetration. é Her spirit, not ber commands, is the controling 
r of the school-room. How important, then, that she who seeks to become a 
]d desire to be in the highest degree useful to those who are taught. It 


fal, more en 


pow e’ 


teacher shou A : 
ig in the first school that the child forms habits of action and thought and feeling 
iat may cling to it through life. How important that she who stands before it ai 


its guide, its leader, should have her heart in the work, her mind well disciplined 
and filled, and her example a safe pattern for imitation. Her instruction is mainly 
oral, s0 that no hard tasks are assigned to disgust the little investigator; she presents. 
pat a single difficulty at a time; she proceeds from the known to the unknown, and 
thus encourages mental activity; she ives frequent reviews, and exercises vigorously 
all the faculties necessary for any particular task; she encourages and stimulates by 
appeals to the best and strongest motives, and thus creates a desire to learn—the 
climax of the teacher’s work. Knowledge can not be poured into the mind asa liquid 
into an empty yessel, nor yet added to as a foreign ingredient, to increase the bulk, 
put must be assimilated by the mind’s own conscious power of action. Consequently, 
methods of instruction are valuable only in proportion as they incite the learner to 
conscious effort. ‘He learns to do by doing.” With this idea as a standard, we sought 
to conduct our students by their personal experience to simple and clear principles 
pased npon the laws governing the growth and development of the hnman mind, from 

a their own methods and criticised those which were given. We 


which they deduce 
found this pre-eminently successfal, since it encouraged originality of thought and 


design. 
Our happiness and our usefulness depend upon a sound physical system. Dr. Dio 


Lewis's system of calisthenics were assiduously practiced and were a great benefit to 
each pupil. The practical bearing of physiology and hygiene also received consider- 
able attention. Great stress was laid upon the effect of stimulants upon the system, 
aud as a result considerable enthusiasm was aroused in the cause of temperance. 
In all the subjects taught great care was taken to show the steps from grade to 
grade, a8 frequently the mistake is made by otherwise good teachers of giving lessons 
jn advance of the actual mind status of her school, the teacher often mistaking 
memory for mind. Schools are established to teach ideas, not words ; to develop con- 
nected thought, not to cram the mind with rules and definitions. Make haste slowly 
should be the motto of each teacher, for if the mind does not receive discipline the 
teacher’s work is a failure. 
The students were also taught to prepare their lessons for the practice schools and 
how to establish and maintain discipline. 

We are sadly in need of more books of reference. I therefore recommend that 
this school be provided with such other reference books as may facilitate its work. 


Very respectfully, soot 
_ Lucy E. MOTEN, 


Principal. 
Mr. G. F. T. Cook, con 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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The school for instruction in the use of wood-working tools, located 
in the latter part of the preceding school year in a small basement 
room of the Miner building, was about the 1st of January removed to 
Bethel Hall, on M street, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets 
northwest. At the beginning of the school year a second school of this 
kind was organized and located tempurarily in a basement room of the 
Banneker building. About the 1st of January it was removed to the 
Miller building, on H street, between Sixth and Seventh streets north- 
west. As the buildings to which these schools were transferred af- 
forded suitable accomodation and were provided with ample facilities 
in work-benches, tools, and other essentials to successful training of 
this character, the classes were increased from six to twelve pupils. 
In each school there were fifteen classes, which embraced in the aggre. 
gate 360 pupils. Each pupil received weekly two consecutive hours of 
instruction. 

As required by the course of study for bench work, instruction was 
given as to the correct method of using tools in the working of different 
kinds of wood; the laying out of work with knife and pencil, using try- 
square, bevel, and dividers, and working from drawings executed by 
the pupil himself; the plain and more complex mortise-and-tenon joints, 
dovetailing and plain cabinet-making; the making of articles of prac- 
tical utility for the schools and shops; the putting together of work with 
brads, nails, screws, and glue; andthe care and sharpening of edged tools, 
There were also talks on wood and other material used in the shops, 
and on the manufacture of tools. 

The following statement from one of the teachers of these schools 
shows somewhat in detail the course pursued in each school: 

After the first twelve lessons, which consisted of learning the names and uses of 
various tools used in carpentry, each pupil was given a piece of lumber 12 inches long, 
2 inches wide, and 1 inch thick, to be dressed in an even thickness and width, and 
these pieces were then made into bench hooks, of which about 180 were made. Next, 
each boy was given another piece of wood of the same length, width, and thickness, 
to make a joiut or ship-lap. This was continued until about 130 laps were made, 
After the laps, material was given with which to make mortise-and-tenon joints, on 
which the pupils were kept until a sufficient number of joints were satisfactorily 
made. Next, each boy was given a piece of wood 8 inches long, 2 inches wide, and 
seven-eighths of an inch thick to make a single dovetail. Having made one perfect 
Single dovetail, he was required to make two, three, four, five, up to six, until about 
five hundred excellent pieces of joints and dovetails were made by all the boys, The 
remaining time was employed in making small articles of furniture and in chisel 
work. In all there were about forty lessons given. 


‘ 


SECOND-YEAR COURSE. 


The second-year course, which embraces lathe work, molding, and 
forging, will be entered upon in the school year 188S~8), to extent per- 
mitted by the appropriation, which, in the reserve of sufficient means for 
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nance of the other industrial departments, 
ng of a part of the necessary outfit. 

as yet in its infancy in these schools, this kind of training 
ite satisfactory in its results. It seems to promise much in 
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the fu the studies pursued in the regular school, so for the hand- 
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of engrafting this kind of instruction upon the public-school sys- 
dom the importance of it, under the existing order of things, to this 
tem; of the population, can not, in my opinion, be overestimated. Re- 
class 3d almost wholly by want of opportunity for development of me- 
ca aptitudes to the most menial pursuits of life, with their scant 
chanl ‘ay returns and degrading tendencies, the colored youth may 
ee in this public provision, hope for the acquisition of skilled 
set ii0s0 better compensation favors circumstances in life of 
Meee ater uplifting intellectually and morally. 

Be rgould recommend that a larger appropriation than that last made 
be asked, that the outfits of present shops may be completed and in- 


straction of this kind extended. 
INSTRUCTION IN COOKING. 


The first public provision for instruction in cooking in these schools 
was made last year. The difficulty experienced in procuring suitable 
accommodation delayed the organization of such schools until January. 
Two were organized, one for the giris of the High School and the sey- 
enth division ; the other for the girls of the eighth division. The former 
was located at Bethel Hall, the latter at the Miller building. For each 
school fifteen classes were formed. Fifteen girls were in each class. 
The membership of the two schools aggregated 450, 

The instruction, which was restricted to plain cooking, was both the- 
oretrical and practical, and in housekeeping it was to extent depend- 
entupon the kitchen. Further practical application of the instruction 
given in the school was encouraged and largely made at the home, to 
the end that greater skill and proficiency might be gained. 

During the two previous years, Mrs. A. L. Woodbury had given free 
instruction to five classes of girls, of twelve each, from schools in the 
seventh division, at her school of cookery, on H street between ‘Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth streets. The continuance of the gratuity on her 
part during the last year provided for the instruction of sixty more in 
cookery, and increased the aggregate in the enjoyment of such bene- 
fits to 510. 

T would also bear cheerful and grateful testimony to the continued 
kind offices of this lady in gratuitously instructing and specially prepar- 
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ing for their work the two teachers in charge of the two schools of pub- 
lie provision. 
INSTRUCTION IN SEWING. 


Shortly after the beginning of the school year the trustees of the 
Miner fund offered the services of a teacher for the introduction of sew- 
ing into the schools. ‘The offer was accepted. The services of Mrs. BE. 
A. Power, of considerable experience as a teacher of sewing in the Boston 
public schools, were secured. The teacher entered upon the discharge 
of the duties of the position about the 1st of January, and continued to 
the close of the year. Nine classes of girls were formed in the Lincoln, 
Giddings, Randall, and Anthony Bowen buildings, which aggregated 
about 450 pupils. Each class received two lessons per week. The time 
given to each lesson was one hour. The results of this instruction were 
highly gratifying in character and full of promise. 

As showing the need for instruction of this kind, the interest mani- 
fested, and the progress made, I give the following statement from a 
report made by the teacher : 

When I took the schools under my charge I found the children, in a great majority, 
ignorant of the rudiments of sewing, bnt I also found much interest manifested by 
them and willingness on their part to learn. I have taught the children four kinds 
of sewing—back-stitching, overcasting, hemming. and top-sewing or seaming. 1am 
much encouraged by the improvement made in these lessons. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


An industrial exhibition of the schools of these two divisions was 
held at the Miner building June 15, 16, and 18, 1888. At this exhibi- 
tion all the departments of manual training were represented. 

In the assembly hall were displayed the drawing, modeling in clay, 
folding, cutting, and construction in paper and construction in splints, 
in great quantity and variety from all grades of school. In this de- 
partment every pupil in the schools was represented. The modelings 
in clay were almost wholly made from original designs. During the 
hours of the exhibition there were kept constantly at work in modeling 
in clay, paper folding and cutting, and construction in paper, classes 
of every grade of school, exemplifying what is required by the course 
of study. 

The normal exhibit, which occupied one of the rooms, embraced the 
following; various devices for teaching reading, number, language, 
spelling, object lessons, and geography in primary grades, and illustra- 
tive methods for teaching arithmetic, grammar, and history in the 
gtammar grades; a graded course in supplementary reading, which 
was largely original composition prepared by the normal class; com- 
positions by little ones in first, second, and third grades; various 
Specimens of busy work; modeling in clay, paper folding, and stick 
laying of the primary grades. Illustrative lessons were given by mem- 


rene. 
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pers of the normal class to a class of pupils from the training school in 
various studies. All illustrative work was such as had been used by 
them in their practice. 

The exhibits of the two shops in wood-work occupied one room. The 


display of plain and more complex mortise-and-tenon joints, dove-tailing, 
articles of plain cabinet-making and of practical utility was quite large. 

Another school-room was converted into a kitchen, where, in addition 
to an exhibit of many articles cooked by pupils at their homes, classes 
under the supervision of their teachers gave, at specified hours during 
the exhibition, practical demonstration of the instruction received in 
the cooking schools. 

The sewing exhibits, which occupied two school rooms, embraced very 
many articles, such as aprons, bags, pillow-slips, table-cloths, towels, 
sweeping-caps, undergarments, skirts, dresses, and basques. Classes 
were also under instruction of the teacher, at specified hours during the 
exhibition, in exemplification of the method pursued in the schools. 

he High School, in addition to varied school-work in compositions and 
examination papers in severa! of the subjects pursued in that school, 
and drawing, modeling in clay, and constructions in paper, which were 
displayed in the assembly hall, had in one of the school-rooms an ex- 
ceflent exhibit in the department of physics, the main features of which 
were an exhibit of the methods of supplying cities with water, of the 
application of the principles of ventilation to mining, and of electricity 
to electric lighting and telegraphy. There were also classes engaged in 
different experiments in physies dnring the hours of the exhibition. 

The remaining two rooms contained exhibits of general school-work, 
principally in composition and other language work, penmanship, and 
map-drawing from the schools of the first eight grades. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


That as many as possible might share the benefits of the appropria- 
tion for night schools, five schools, or one more than in the previous 
year, were opened. Two of them were located in the seventh and three 
in the eighth division ; in the former, at the Stevens and Garnet; in the 
latter, at the John I. Cook, Lincoln, and Randall buildings. All the 
seats were taken during the first week, and admission was necessarily 
denied to many who sought it. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled was 1,053. The average enroll- 
ment was 738, and the average nightly attendance 650. The large ma- 
jority of pupils were in the lowest grades. 

The number of teachers employed was 20—1 principal and 3 assist- 
ants to each of the five schools. As required by the appropriation act, 
they were all taken from the day-school service. 

The instruction embraced reading, penmanship, arithmetic, language, 
including letter and business forms, United States history and geogra- 
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phy connected with it. 


i ivil government. 
hygiene and civil gover i tS . 
To the extent opportunity for accomplishment is offered. the work 


done in the schools was good. The number Ob sessions was only fifty. 
one; and as each of the sessions 1S limited to two pours) dhe whole num- 
ber of hours for instruction was one hundred and two, ot about twenty 
school days. The time is entirely too little for the attainment of very 

A larger appropriation, not only to embrace 
mit adequate time for Instruction, is 


In addition, there were occasional talks upon 


appreciable results. 
greater numbers, but also to per 
much needed. ee ear oe 

The entire expenditure for these schools was $2,295, or an average 
of $45 per night. The cost per capita upon WS OnE) enrollment 
was $3.10; on the average nightly attendance, $3.53. 

The following table shows the whole number eurolled, the average 
number enrolled, the average nightly attendance, the per cent. of at- 
tendanee, the number of evenings, number of teachers, and the cost: 


5 8 cn a Time. | 3 
5 ee 3 
gy 26 Ss ‘ 
Fe SI oz 2 
Schools. Ee £3 56 5 
22] 5 5 S| 
z A a a 
5 a ye Sona emo . 39 | 4 
Stevens -- 186} 151 133 88.0 
Garnet 2 128 Wi 83, 5 | 2 4 | 
John F, 156 142 90.7 | 5! 2 4 
Lincoln 152 Wi 88.4 | 4 
Randall 213 151 134 88.5 4 
Totalecasunev ers went rsenmn ee 1, 053 738 650 |. -+. ees |eeee ee ooo 20 


That these schools may be made to do an excellent work in serving 
the educational interests of a large portion of this population is patent 
from the fact that there are many youth whose circumstances in life 
prevent attendance upon the dayschools. In the large absence of 
schools of this character in the past, and the too limited provision at 
present, the number of youth so circumstanced is not only large but 
constantly increasing. 

The need of this public provision, especially for this class of the pop- 
ulation, can hardly be more forcibly presented than by figures from 
the United States census of 1880. At the time of the taking of that 
census the number of persons, white and colored, fifteen years of age 
and upwards in the District of Columbia unable to write was 24,397, 
of whom 20,937 were colored. The percent. of the colored population 
from fifteen to twenty years of age, both inclusive, unable to write was 
22.8; and of that twenty-one years of age and upwards 59.3; while for 
the same periods the per cents. of the white population unable to write 
were, respectively, 1.4 and 5.4; or, in other words, there are sixteen 
times as many colored persons of ages from fifteen to twenty-one years 


ce ca a | 
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nnable to write as white persons of same ages unable to write; and 
P Ft 
eleven times as many colored persons of twenty-one years of awe and 
. ‘ t=) 
upwards as white persons of same ages unable to write. 


TEACHERS, 


There were in all 191 teachers, of whom 178 were female and 13 male, 
The increase over the previous year was 9. Of the whole number of 
teachers employed 102 had been specially trained in normal schools for 
the position, and of the remainder all, with but two or three exe 
had not had less than five years’ experience in teaching. 

The aggregate days absence of teachers from school was 415, or 86 
days less than in the previous year. Generally this absence on the part 
of the individual teacher was but for a short period—thus promising 
less injury to the school from the interrupted service of the regular 
teacher. The average absence to the teacher was 2.2 days. 

As a rule, the devotion of the teacher to her school and work was vy 
commendable, and the service rendered efficient. 

The following tabulated statement permits convenient reference to 
the more important statistics : 


eptions, 


ery 


Normal High Seventh Eigh 
School. | School. | division. | division. | Total 
r of pupils enrolled serene sewewceeeeee 40 361 4,730 5,909 | 11,04 
Numeo nunber of pupils envolled --... is 37 | 287 3, 762 io] "stot 
Averize number of pupils in daily attendance. 36 267 3, 546 4,453 8,202 
Percentage of attendance ....-.+-s2-.-.2-020. +9) 92.8 94,2 94.6 W.4 
Jvorage number of tardinesses per month > Sale 5.5 224.6 UL9) 372.0 
Number of pupils dismissed .......--.-... 5 4 9 


cases of corporal panishment.... |..22...._- Hoosen oe a 38 A a 

Ne of teachers employed, excluding spe- 0 73 
* ail teachers and supervising principals..... 
Average salary paid to the teacher .._. 
rage number of pupils to the teacher (es- 

Se nnated on the average euroliment) -.-...._. 12 2 ue Bt fe 
Cost of tuition per popu (estimated on the 
average enrollment)-.----------------+.-.---| $77.43 |* $33.69 © $11.95| —gu1.g1| $1275 


ee 9 16 4 182 
-| *$955.00 | $1,074.44) $592.19 $581.13 | $610, 26 


* Includes the $700 provided for in the deficiency bill. 


Special teachers. 


— | 
| Cost of 
Number Sala: | tuition esti- 
of teach-| Salary | Average | nated on 
ers. paid. jena paid. the average 
| | | enrollment. 
| 
ee 1} $1,100} $1,100.00 | 30.12 
WEES 2| ‘1,600 ~ "gov.00 18 
me 2 1, 060 530.00 12 
naal trainin, 2 i 
Fens g uohooll 2 2 600 | 300.00 | ‘07 
7 22, 49 
Motaleete eee nner sndaaaaeacresessescanarsasad 7 4,360 6: 
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Superintendent .- 
Clerk - ; 
Supervising principals, two, 
Messenger to superintendent 


at $2,000 


Total cost of supervision --- EAS i sae oe 
Average cost (estimated on the average enrollinent) mp 250, a 
= FY P\]e) . 5 .89 
The entire amount expended for supervision and lastruction , 
$123,769.88. The average cost per pupil for supervision and ingteey 
tion ‘estimated on average enrollment, was $14.08. Ag the aceon 
7 es 


for the contingent expenses of the public schools of the Distr 
lumbia are not kept so as to show the expenditures for each divic ne” 
aa ¢ k 
no statement can be made showing the contingent expen 
sta 


two divisions: ACCOMMODATION. 


The accommodation for these schools may be considered as tS fine 
tent, its character, and its increase. It embraces twenty-two buildin x 
of which thirteen are owned. These buildings present erectiong in fie 
1860's, when ill conditions more or less prevailed, partly from lack P 
financial means and partly from want of the knowledge anq experie; of 
of which the improved school architecture of to-day is the outgrowth, 
to the 1880's, in which growth and progression toward more compl i 4 
fitness for ends are prominent characteristics. Types of the former ye 
to be foundin the Chamberlain and Anthony Bowen buildings s of ie 
latter, in the Garnet and Giddings buildings. These owned buildines 
provide in the aggregate one hundred and twenty-nine school-rooiy 
each with degree of adaptability to school use determined by degree " 
constructive fitness of the building in which it is located. These sclical 
rooms may be classified as good, fair, and poor, the last-named ane 
showing a degree of unfitness for use whose occupaney can be colevaey 
only by the alternative of no accommodation, Of the first Named 
there are seventy-seven; of the second, thirty Six; and of the third 
sixteen. : 

The remaining nine buildings are rented, of which one only was orig- 
inally constructed for schools. The exception is the Miner building. Tt 
is well adapted to school purposes. The other rented buildings present 
toa greater or less extentall the ill conditions to be found in the poorest 
of the owned buildings. These rented buildings give twenty-eight 
school-rooms, of which eleven are good, ten are fair, and seven are 
poor. 

The following table shows the school buildings, owned and rented 
the number of school-rooms in each, and condition of same, the nea 
ber of sittings, the number of single and double desks, the whole num- 
ber of schools in each building, and the number of rooms each used by 
two schools: 
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: 3 ‘ondit ior & Oey 2° 
ace card 3 ee ae Ey | Desks. a Be 
Pheu hear 2 a 5 
Sash g mi = By Eb 
: | (x: }%é ic Ez les 
Buildings. a Be es 3 | Es |sz 
5 eae 5 | , | #2| 424 
. 2 | 2 3 , o2| 25s 
3 2 la |dlals| 2 | 8 1212 lege 
& ES iS sj2als Sead 8 |4 33 
a oO 14 |lolale| 4 | a lA le ia 
Brick...| Owned 10 | 10 - 595 595 |. 10 
eT oe-eceeeeeese---| Brick.-.| Owned...) 10) 10)... |...) 595 | 695 |.-----| 10 |.2 2-2-2. 
erreds M0. |e-do ves] 19| 7] 8] 4 | 1,097] 919 a 3 
Miner do Rented IL | 11) |e-s.)522 510 510 |. 945 oxoue8 
Magrude --do Owned. Gi] = 18) fade |b ake 848) 248 49 5 
Worley. .-do do... Fd fet heer Cee) | 4@2 432 10 2 
Garnet -- .|---do do 12} 12 -- 633 633 15 8 
Tenth and R sts. N.W |.--do. Rented aM) Pee fee a Peer, 61 61) 2} 1 
Eleventh and K streets |-..do... |...do.... PE) Fi) Mey Bere 120 120. 3 1 
northwest. 
Chamberlain Owned... {8 5 
Trethel Hall Rented Bi loders | 
Joln F, Cook Owned... 11| 8s] 1 
» Proctor Rented 4) Soci | 238s 
Pand Columbia streets.| -.do do... Paes 2. 
Panneker ---do. Owned.) 8 20,15 
Miller --d0 | Rented ah 2 
Lincoln | Owned... il 1k 
Lovejoy ava 10h uaa 6 |. 6 
Randall do ..- 12 2 
Anthony Bowen .--.- PAX Cee Cas 8 |. 
First. between Naw ao Rented - 1}. ie 
southwest. 
Giddings --.| Owned ..| 8:1 Sic. bee 
Miner Institut -.| Rented . nae 1 
oe 45 | 23 7,905 | 6,909 | 528 
* Includes High School. tSix rooms not used. TRE ae lad Ba 
f Includes Normal School. §Iwo industrial schools, fund. PP y the Miner 


The great educative power of environment can not be questioned. 
The welfare of the child is inseparately connected with its surround- 
ings. ‘The education of bad school environment can not with im- 
punity be lightly estimated, even by those whose home surroundings 
are in tendency strongly counter-educative. The very large absence of 
such counter-educative tendency in very many of the homes of this pop- 
ulation makes this large per cent. of poor accommodation a matter to 
be deeply deplored. When driven by force of poverty to the most ob- 
jectionable portions of the city, into its alleys with their crowded tene- 

C ments, with ali their inducements to vice and crime, the child should 
find in the environments of the school-room those positively educat- 


1 ing moral forces that are coun’eractive of the pernicious educative 
\ tendencies of bis home and its surroundings. 

% Ap exhibit of the material growtb of these schools, so far as may be 
. indicated by the number of buildings that have been erected for their 


accommodation since the year of their establishment, may not only be 
interesting but instructive. The erection of the first building was be- 
gun in 1864, on © street between Second aud Third streets southeast. 
It was a two-story frame structure, uninviting in appearance, and con- 
taining four rooms, which, if compared with those of recent construction, 
would be denominated poor. This building was displaced by the Lin- 
coln building in 1871. In addition to the C street building, three other 
buildings, frame, very indifferent for school purposes and of material 
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9 6 15 78 24 102 
9 3 12 87 19 102 
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il 4 15 112 17 lay 
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oe Buildin EES by first six divisions, given up at end of the school year, 
~ Building 


The buildings at present owned, and occupied by these schools in 
188788, include all of the owned buildings indicated in the periou Chit. 
braced by the above table, except the four that were displaced braid 
Lincoln, Sumner, Lovejoy, and Randall, already referred to, the olq 
John F, Cook building, destroyed by fire in 1876, but afterwards re- 
erected, a one story frame of two rooms on the corner of Lighteenth and 
B streets southeast, that was abandoned, and the two-story brick on the 
corner of Fourteenth and Q streets northwest, which, though Occupied 
by these schools in 1885-86, belonged to the schools of the first six di- 
visions. 

The most urgent need for other accommodation than that promised 
by the appropriation for the current year is in the northwestern part 
of the seventh and in the northern part of the eighth division. [ny view 
of these needs I would recommend that in each of these Sections a 
school building of not less than eight rooms be located. 


HALF-DAY SCHOOLS. 


There were seventy schools of half-day session. This reduced time 
in the session of the school is necessitated by the want of accommoda- 
tion, which requires that one school occupy the room during the fore- 
noon and another in the afternoon. 


ane 
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There were enrolled in these half-day schools nearly four thousand 
children. The average time daily to the school was about three hours, 
which is only three fifths of the time preseribed by the rules of iia 
board for schools above the second grade. 

For obvious reasons, sume of which I have heretofore given, I am 
firmly of the opinion that not more than one school should oceupy the 
same room. The disadvantages of joint occupancy, through Jack of 
time and want of facilities to permit that degree of self-activity on the 
part of the pupil so essential to proper mental development, are great 
to both schools, and more particularly to that school whose session is 
restricted to the Jatter part of the day. 

There were in such schools of first and second grades more than three 
thousand pupils, or about one-third of the entire enrollment in schools 
of all grades. The injury inflicted at this more formative and suscep- 
tible period of school life is, in many instances, intensified in its bad 
effects in the successive years of school life. In the higher grades of 
such schools, where increased grade requirement demands yet greater 
time, the most satisfactory results are impossible of attainment. 


NON-ATTENDANTS, 


The difference between the whole number of pupils enrolled in the 
schools and the number of seats is about three thousand. To aecom- 
modate properly the present percent. of the school population enrolled, 
by giving to eac h pupil the exclusive use of a seat, will require eee 
additional provision. 

In a comparison in another part of this report, between the school 
population. and its enrollment, it was shown that there were, at the time 
of the taking of that census, about 4,500 children of school ages, or 30 
per cent. of the school population that were non-attendants. In any 
consideration whatever of the enrollment of this population, the first 
is necessarily that of its accommodatiou. To enroll it, by compulsory 
means or otherwise, would require very large additional provision. 

The fact of the existence of so large a number of children of school 
ages growing up in ignorance presents also other phases not pleasant 
to contemplate. They are constantly being educated, but in many in- 
stances into vice and crime, thereby adding to the already large num- 
ber of our vicious and criminal classes. 

This large number of non-attendants may be dacided into three 
classes: (1) Those who are partially indifferent ; (2) those whoare wholly 
indifferent; and (3) those whose poverty prevents attendance at school. 
Proper appeals would, with very little difficulty, bring into the schools 
the first class. Tlie second would, in all probability, require compul- 
sory means. The third, and I believe largest, class presents a problem 
whose solution is attended with much difficulty. 

G. F. T. Coox, 


Superintendent. 
The BoARD OF TRUSTEES OF PuBLIc ScHooLs. 
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December, 1887. 
16| Normal Schoo 
17| High Schovl 
18| Seventh divi 
19 | Eighth division. 
20 Total .- 
January, 1888. 
21| Normal School 
22| High School 
23 | Seventh divi: 
24) Eighth division - 
25 Total .. 
| 
February, 1888. 
26 | Normal School 39] 0} 0 0 0 0 | | 
27 High School 27) 0] 17] 0 3) 2 | 80) 30] 0] 9 
28) Seventh di 3,645) 16) 402 18; 56) 377) 134] 191] 0] 5 
29| Eighth division.....4,590| 30) 408) 21) 8% 405 Nees Aes 8 | 21 
—— on ie Ries) tl tate eel i ga 
*| | 80 | 148 | 904 | 2 452 | 747 |p, av7 fa, 700 | 16 | 
H March, 1883. SS S| — ——— | —_| 
e : ey | | == 
31 Normal School j | | 
32| High School | Ot ss] Ohad coke 2h] 220) soll 0 
33| Seventh divisio AM eet eta) ire ea tel oe 
31) Eighth division... yl iret ead eee ieee 129 (ool | 7) 43 
35 Total (3S sie 370 2 044 2015 | 1 bp 
| otal picaal Re 
| ; 108) 80) 1 8, 261| 749 3,203 (3, 811 301 
April, 1888. | | = 
36 Normal School... 
37| High School o}) 0} o] 0]. 30] 0] 4) 2) 0! o 
38| Seventh diviai 10 22 | 0/271) (20) 105| 104) 0] 0 
39| Eighth division .... 4 41 13 a 249 | 2 3,532) 291 1, |L.578| 1] 9 
40) Total 23) 81209) 0 4,370 295 21248 [21199] 1] 7 
‘otale.—.o--— ———_>— — Kone ld | 
3, 905, 2/16 
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divisions, showing attendance and other facts, for the school year ending June 30, 1888, 


3% es | ales | 2 » | 
| | z Ce Tee heey | als 2 | s 
| ed | 4 $ 3 | = g | 3 s Py FI 
SAA HOS | lara ce 2 = Pe a 2 a) og 5) s 
ga | 2] 2 yey pres 25 a 5 3 eo a=? |lorete{ ||P 2! 
a | bs $5 | 65 | 63 5 =) y | 2 | Fel 2 
See ease £3 2 ols en Ree ale) 8] 3) 2) sg! 8 
sis | ted 23 |84) #8 Sellese selina pear ine 
a 2 rH 5 e4 | & g 2| 4 | ee] 2 
% |e) & & 5 Be 3 3 & £| 3 Al S 
2/2!) 2 2 3 | ge 2 2 3 al aia z 
B12] & Bal salien | 2/3 |2]el2\2 | 
4 Al 4 4 a 4 | 4/0/A] 8] le e 
| 
| CO age Na a (eH Meme a Ni a 
j at a (05 Pec Os |i torl| stor line 4h Ree oF unio 
} moo | 73| 73] +14] 1] 56] 7 9 
DRO 49| si] 2£| 3] 8f| 139] 7 
) iam 0| 88 147.0 122} 124| 253) 4| 144] 204] 18 
) all | | faa - 
at} o| $08.5 10.6|0927}) 39.0) 385] 0} of oO} Oo} of o 0 
at| o| 62085) 277.5|957| 3141] 2099) 7| 7| of of 10|/ of 0 
1, cols) cy 82, (57 0 | 3,836.5 | 96.1 |4,125.2 3,964.1] 264| 292) 154] 2| 160] 116) a6 
1,932 | 20 | 104, 754.5 | 3,870.0 | 96.4 [5,247.5 |5,060.6| 12) 152| 81] 12) 161] t99| 32 
1933 u | 5,06 2 | 109 
15, 6763) 804) 103,918.5 | 7,494.6 | 96.2 [9,724.8 9,363.1 | 403| 451) 24! 14| 331] 15 | 68 
| - == =| = 
| 
89,9; (880 83h 10) eg0n|) 01 fort 81: biol eeno 
308.1} 292.6) 2 DN Sif 0}| oe 0 0 
4,241.9 4,031.5 | 346] 400] 93) 3] 62) a9] 41 
5,125.8 |4.6820| 211} 233 | 103) 5 | 164] 215 | 52 
9,714 7 |9,214.4| 659| 635 20), 8| 349| 316| 03 
if 
0} 0} 10} of} o 
0 0 6 0 0 
22! 5| 162} 54| 61 
18| 7| 150) 191] Jat 
40 | 12| 328] 248] 192 
a1) 0 785.0} 120/984] 37.9| 37.31 o}| of o| o| 3) o| 0 
a1| 0| 5,7165| 5625/90.9| 209.0| 2722/ 9] 9| of 3] 55) of 4 
1,609 | 1| 71,606.5 | 6,663.0 | 92.6 3,710 0 |3,437.8) 251| 294) 36| 15| 221| 193] 8 
11918 | 0| 91,246.0 | 6,945.0 | 92.9 4,098.1 4,365.8 | 205| 217) 243] 10| 120| 151] 21 
' pee oe es Teas ja 
3,600 | 1| 109,254. 0 |13,182.5 | 92.7 8,745.0 |x 113.1) 405) 520) 605 28| 4c5| 274] 30 
| eee! ene [=| = 
; =p j i 
i | } 
v | | 
092.0) 11.0) 98.4} 38.0}: 37.4) 0) of 2] 0} of o| o 
| it 6,048.0| 3856.0) 93.4| 201.1] 272.8) 7| 7| 2] o| 15] 0] o 
1,461 | 59} 65.255.5 | 4,656.0 93.3 3,616.4 |3,403.9| 186 203] 355, 6| 324| 102| 46 
1774] 614| 82, 155.6 | 5, 453.0 | 93.7 [4,599.8 |4,256.7| 161| 165] 45| 2| 281) 11a] 87 
3, 270)|1233| 153,251.0 10,476.0 93.6 8514.8 |7,970.8| 954| 375| 84) 8 623| 216| 133 
5 8; welsc } zl 
f 0 30.0 
’ oh 3 445.5 
11,556 | 40 5, 967, 0 
1,865 | 67 54. 5 
3, 4624|1074 13, 497.0 | 
19] 1 713.0| 27.0 
| 1) 4,817.5] 398.5 
1,416 |104 | 61, 758.0 | 4, 002.5. 
1,785 |105 | 78, 456.0 | 4, 505.0 
3,189 |211 | 145, 774.5 | 8,933.0 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


TarLe I—Summary of monthly statistics of the schools Of th 
he 


Schools. 


May, 1888. 


Normal School ._ 
High School 

Seventh divisio' 
Eighth division... 


Total ......-- 


June, 1888. 


Normal School..... 
High School 
enth division -. 
Eighth division-.. 


Total .. 


November 
December . 


Grand total... 


2 |. | 
he chal es a 
SNosen es ee 
(Sey! | 3 | 
en] & sk } ial 
Bee | MEL 3 | 3 
ereuillae) Oe ae E eg/ as < 
Seis | 2 E nessa. = 
gs/S/E/el]s]2i8 ules 
eo eh NG et eee EB 
5 <s i=} = E i} = rod oo 
% 4/6 ]a4 BE URIA (4 
2 leaped teas 
29 0 0 0 1 2) 0 
7] 0 25 0 5 31 0 
8} 141 7| 72! 168] 0 |: 
4} 17) 0) o1] at | 0! 
7| 333) 7| 100| 412] 0 
= — : 
36) 0) 2) 0 0 0} o} 3a 2 
260 o} 65 0 2 71 0) 258 5 
0] s2/ 0] 60] 92] vjs,259) ay 
1| 81 0} 49] 90) o}41o1} 79 
1} 170} 0} 11} 189) 0 
4,892 3, 257 |1, 871 43 | 120 | 0/9, 
883 |1,014] 964] 114] S89] 0 |p, 
145 | 652] 156] 155) 708] 0 |p, 
63} 430 72] 148 |Lo07] 2 8, 
316 |1,481 | 369] 1935 1.416 | 2 |g, 
46) 823] 29] 148) S01] 2 [ge 
43/ 74] 39] 108) s80] 1 |g 
26) Gi7] 23) 151) 837] 2 \R o9 6 
GT] sa) 7) 109) 412] 0 |7\973 |. gi9 
1} 170} 0) it! 189] 07,844] 367 
1.342 6,602 | 9 


++ /6,457 |9, GOL 
Lt 


Number present. 


| 


| 


Number punctual. 


1 tRh 
2, 324 2, 983 | 
8,034 3, ova | 


Serene, 
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9) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS oF DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 


and eight divisions, showing attendance and other facts, 


Days school closed. 


Aggregate days’ attend- 
ance, 


811.0 
4, 965.0 


‘71, 484.5 | 4, 525.5 
90, 535.0 | 5, 076.0 


ele.—Continued, 


ab- | 


ge of attend: | 


sence. 
ance. 
pis enrolled. 


principal. 


Aggregate days’ 
Number of pupils tardy. 


Average number of pu- | 
Average attendance. 
| Cases of tardiness. 
Visits of parents.” 
Visits of superintendent. 


| Percenta, 


Visits of supervising 


} Days teacher absent. 
| Times teacher tardy. 


167, 795. 5 |10, 292.0 | 


0 

0! 
25 | 
| 103) 


485.0 
3, 200. 0 


44,613.0 | 1, 626.5 | 
56, 652.0 | 1,774.5 | 96.9 


104, 950.0 | 3,518.0 | 00.7 
i 


88, 147.0 
193, 918.5 
183, 999. 6 
144, 4198. 0 
169, 254.0 
153, 251. 0 
156, 145.5 
145, 774.6 
167, 795.5 


104, 950.0 | 3,518.0 | 96. 


507, 733. 5 |88, 768. 5 
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138 PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


TABLE II.—Showing whole number of pup 


divisions for school year ending June 30, 1888. 


Seventh Eighth 


nils enrolled by grades in the seventh and eighth 


Grade. division. division, | Total, 


1,740 2, 488 
oll 1, 159 


First grade. ... 
Second grado 

Third grade -- 
Fourth grade . 
Fitth rade . 
Sixth graile 

Seventh grado 
Eighth grade . 


TABLE III.—Showing the whole number of pupils enrolled in the seventh and eighth 


1esc—'87, | 1887's. 


Grade. Whole Whole | g 
enroll- | Percent.) enroll- | Percent, 2 

nent. ment. 5 

| 4 


Eighth grade 
Spam Bois 

ixth grade 
Fifth le 
Fourth grad 
Third graile 
Sreond grad 
First grade. 


Total. 


ences divi. 
ions in each grade and per cent. of enrollment for the school years 182687 and 1e87~38, 
with increase and decreuse. 


| Decrease. 


'8~ 


SUMMARY. | 


Normal and High Schools. 
Grammar school: 
Primary schools. 


Total.. 


‘TaBLE IV.—Showing the absolute and relative growth of the High School of the seventh and 


eighth divisions, from 1880—s1 to 183788, inclusive. 


cis Eine =e él Peaegs 5 
Bsa es 135 oS) |sesculee 
os so 15 | SSSE2s|- e- 
a4 =a e & SeEos ES 
a fn Gan ed |ssu “Ss 
Years. 525 sae] nog =3 52 Sa Be og 
|) ees Bee 1S 2635 Es |satiss| .&a 
se 25 g S2ES on B=2S5e ‘si 
ee | ae is2| 2 (|2=225| 225 
S25 4 £3 jetas| 2 |raeees| ‘a3 
ge 3 lis é 5 RSoA & en 
8,146 73 9 134 3 2.2 2 
8, 289 99 11 143 3 51 o 
8,710 14 1.3 147 3 2.0 (*) 
9, 167 127 | 1.4 154 4 2.6 13 
9, 598 172 Ls 162 4 2.5 28 
10, 128 27 24 174 6 3.4 33 
10, 345 276 2.7] 182 8 4.4 39 
11, 000 36L 3.3 wo] 9 4.8 51 


* No graduating class. 3 
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V.—Showing the number of half-day schools of each rade 
TABLE divisions, and the buildings in which fhe ae, eaten page EI: 


_ Sas 


. First |Second| ‘Third | Fourt 
Buildings, grade. | grade. grids ade pup Total, 
‘line i 
2 2 4 
3 1 6 
1 J 2 
eg 
E 8 
1 1 2 
2 2 4 
apes ri 
2) 2). 4 
i 6 4 16 
Rend 3 3 6 
= ee! —— 
Fig tal vow: etearenies Ne ware cee tia ee 33 | 28 70 


List of school-houses owned, with their respective locations, and with the number of rooms in 


each. 
% ae = = 
3 : am 3a 
3 Name of building. Location of building. EI S 
g | #3 
Be || -| Seventeenth and M streets northwest. 10 
i 7 ‘Twenty- 19 
7 -| M 8 
7 ' wes! 
7| Garnet.--.-----+.--+ ea dasded U street, between Vermont avenue and Tenth street north- 12 
west. 
Sase TMi pavwed sesves Prospect street, between Thi 8 
Bil vorley, streets northwest. 
ham berlain . a - a 
i Os ¥. Cook 
8 
8 ‘Twelfth and D streets northeast 
ts First and I streets southwest . 
8 Anthony Ninth and E streets south west 
H Giddings G street, between Third ana F 


lo) 


